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( What do you mean—the Electronic Future? 


uw 


¢¢ZLLECTRONICS” is a word in wide 
circulation just now. It has a magic 
ring—and is usually employed to sug- 
gest some of the wonders that are to take 
place in the indeterminate future. 


Future? 
Here at RCA many of these “wonders 


of the future” were already busily at 
work before the war! 


And that is quite understandable. 


For electronics—despite the mystery 
with which it has been surrounded—is 
nothing more than an expanded applica- 
tion of the tubes first used in the broad- 
cast and reception of radio programs to 
other electronic fields. RCA has long 
been the fountain-head of radio tube de- 
velopment—and the broadened use of 





radio tubes in other electronic applica- 
tions has, in large part, grown directly 
out of radio research. 


Today, radio frequency heating—ac- 
complished through the use of electron 
tubes—has cut from 24 hours to 30 min- 
utes the drying of glue in bonded ply- 
woods that have proved more practical 
than metal in the manufacture of many 
planes. This is electronics in action. 
Now. 


Of the many Electron Microscopes in 


use in this country — instruments 50 


times more powerful than the finest light 
microscope—nearly all were made by 
RCA during the past several years. This, 
too, is electronics in action. Now. 


Electronics in detection; in safety or 


control devices such as the electric eye; 
in calculating instruments; in instru- 
ments for the infinitely exact measuring 
of physical, electrical and chemical 
functions; in welding, case hardening, 
heating and drying—electronics in all 
these applications is not a matter of 
“future possibilities” at RCA. On the 
contrary, in most of them, RCA elec- 
tronic devices have been hard at work 
on today’s battle fields and on today’s 
war production lines. 


Not in the future, but NOW is the 
time to plan electronic applications for 
your business in the post-war world—to 
enable you to do things better, [ragyictory 
faster, more safely or cheaply. 
In most cases, the “know how” 
already exists at RCA. 

















A new bookiet—"'RCA Exvecrronics IN INDUSTRY’’—may suggest 
electronic applications important to your business. Free on re- 
quest. Please use business letterbead when writing. Address— 
Dept. 1 16, RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of America, 


Camden, New Jersey. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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“As vivid and convincing a job of ex- 
plaining the fundc tals behind Amer- 
ican enterprise as has ever appeared.” 

Raymond Moley 


The Spirit 
of 
Enterprise 















Edgar M. Queeny 


Chairman of the Board, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 






































“So far as I am aware the first 
attempt in ages by a business 
man to explain himself in book 
form. It is good to see a represen- 
tative of American industry 
standing up on his hind legs and 
EC iY y yelling yl John Chamber- 

t ; 1, lain, N. Y. Times 

7 / —_", 4 Lg? 4 q, i 

i tents : oflem ad TIM J “Will probably rate as the book 


of the century so far as business 
literature is concerned.”—F. F. 
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THE COVER: Founded in 1691,Camden the scene of several skirmishes. Walt 
gradually has increased in size and im- Whitman, noted poet, lived here. 
portance until it has become one of the Boasting a population of 117,536 in 
foremost industrial cities of New Jersey. 1940, Camden had 290 industrial estab- 
The community, facing Philadelphia on . lishments in 1939, employing 29,028 per- 
the Delaware River, was early settled by sons who produced goods valued at 
the Quakers and consisted for a century $222,708,417. Its 136 wholesale establish- 
of a little group of houses around the ments did $27,871,000 worth of business; 
ferry. In 1773, Jacob Cooper laid out a the 2,116 retail shops, $49,282,000, and the 
town and named it after Lord Chancellor 753 service enterprises, $3,643,000. 
Camden, one of the strongest opponents The cover print, from an engraving 
of the Stamp Act. made between 1838 and 1844, shows Cam- 
Until 1829, when the settlement, with den as seen from the Walnut Street Ferry, 
a population of 1,143, was incorporated, Philadelphia; it appears through the cour- 
it was part of the town of Newton, tesy of the Camden Public Library. In 
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Gloucester County. During the British the foreground is Windmill Island, re- MERCER -ROBINSON ; 
occupation of Philadelphia, a British force moved by the U. S. Government as part CO MPANY 
also was stationed at Camden and it was of its improvement of the river channel. mc 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7_N. Y. 
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WHAT ARE THE POST-WAR PROSPECTS 
for BUSINESS m tis COUNTRY? 


[t may not be generally 
realized that Con- 
gress is about to pass a 
life-or-death sentence on 
the system of free private 
enterprise in the post-war 
world. 

In legislating for the 


F. C. CRAWFORD 


President, Thompson Products, Inc. 
President, National Association of Manufacturers 


This is one of a series of articles by leaders in various 
fields expressing their personal viewpoints regard- 
ing subjects of unusual interest or significance to the 
business world. It should be emphasized that the 
purpose of this series is to present diversified and 
representative opinions of men whose varied back- 
grounds and points of view have created decided, 
and often conflicting convictions. 


currently when the last 
shot is fired. Unless these 
supplies are disposed of 
in an orderly fashion 
they will paralyze the 
post-war markets and 
employment indefinitely. 
Finally, it would effec- 


termination of war con- 

tracts and for the disposal of Government plants and 
surplus war supplies, Congress is shaping instruments 
which may either set industry free or wreck it. 

In enacting a policy for the peacetime termination 
of some $50,000,000,000 of current war contracts 
Congress may leave a private contractor indefinitely 
paralyzed or may enable him to get funds due to 
reconvert his business to peacetime employment 
immediately. 

Congress also has before it various proposals to 
dispose of some $50,000,000,000 of surplus war sup- 
plies which the Government will probably be holding 


tively disrupt the post- 
war economy if the $15,000,000,000 of Government 
plants are either operated by Government in competi- 
tion with private enterprise or are auctioned off to com- 
petitors of existing companies at prices which give 
the new competitors an unfair advantage. 

These war commitments may be liquidated by 
the Government either inadvertently or deliberately 
so that they may usher us into a free or into a con- 
trolled economy. 

On behalf of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers I make two principal arguments for a return 
to free enterprise. One is our war performance. The 
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other is our post-war planning undertaken by men 
who know what it is to run an enterprise and who 
must make their own plans work. 

The war performance of private industry did not 
originate in Washington. It was brought there by 
top-flight business men, at the call of their country. 
They are the sort of men whose management of pri- 
vate enterprise has given us the highest standard of 
living in the world. 

In planning to resume the job in peacetime, they 
are willing to cooperate with anyone going the same 
way; but as employers of one-quarter of the entire 
working population, they have a responsibility which 
can not be deputized. The block of employment 
which is involved, would disrupt the whole system 
if mishandled. 

At present we might describe ourselves as half-way 
to a controlled economy. There is enough control to 
deflect enterprise into war production, but not enough 
to control it in peacetime. When the last shot is fired, 
we must either return to freedom or go all the way 
under control. 

That is where the Government commitments in 
war contracts, plants, and supplies may become de- 
cisive instruments in determining the peacetime out- 
come. Congress may adequately safeguard private 
industry, or Congress may leave it exposed to such 
an exit from the war that it will fail in its first test 
for survival, that is, in providing full and steady 
employment. 

Government has not enough present control to run 
enterprise. But it has enough to ruin it. It would 


be necessary to ruin it in order to take it over and the 
suggestion is not wanting in high places in and out 






of the Administration that this is the great opportunity. 

I have not enough space to present the achieve- 
ments of private enterprise. It should not be necessary. 
I wish simply to point out that it is seriously proposed 
to turn the economy of this country over to political 
Government bureaus with no practical experience. 
That would mean another costly series of business 
lessons for Government which may recall the NRA 
and the convulsions of the present shifting wartime 
controls multiplied manifold. 

The choice is simple. Either you turn business men 
loose, as in the past, guided by the instinct of self- 
preservation and the incentive of fair profit to let 
them find out what business conditions are and to 
adjust themselves alertly and continuously. Or you 
turn business over to a Government administration 
which will ponderously look into business conditions 
and order such adjustments as it may be able to think 
up when things get into a jam. 

The only solution for the Government amateurs is 
to control completely. If they level out the standard 
of living instead of raising it we will never miss what 
they don’t attempt and the jobless will be put on 
“made” public works. 

Such an economy can’t be run on a basis of political 
liberty because a reverse for the party in power would 
convulse the entire system. The whole economy 
would have to go into reorganization on the day after 
election. Therefore, elections would have to be elim- 
inated. Getting into a collective economy is a mis- 
take which we can make only once. ’ We will never 
get a chance to rectify it. 

That is the momentous hazard which underlies the 
war liquidation measures now before Congress. 
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EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON THE NUMBER 
OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


N the business population of the 

United States as reflected by the 
number of names listed in the Dun & 
BrapsTREET REFERENCE Books two fairly 
distinct directions of trend are apparent 
in the last eight years. From the end 
of 1935 to the end of 1941 the number 
of listings expanded quite steadily, the 
gain for the six-year period amount- 
ing to a little over 10 per cent. 

After the entry of the United States 
into the war the business population 
began a decline which has continued 
up to the July 1943 data. In about 
a year and a half the shrinkage has 
amounted to over 7 per cent of the 
number of concerns listed in Novem- 
ber 1941. There are now about 2 per 
cent more concerns in business in the 
United States than there were at the 
end of 1935. 

How the various States have fared 
during these periods of increase and 


WILLIAM HAYES 


Research and Statistical Division 
Dun & BrapsTREET, INC. 


decline of the business population is 
shown in the accompanying tabulation. 
The percentage changes given in the 
table were computed from the num- 
ber of names contained in the Dun & 
BrapstREET REFERENCE Books (which 
list and rate for credit purposes a major 
fraction of all business concerns in the 
United States) for November 1935, 
November 1941, and July 1943. 


Different Bases Used 


For example, there were 9,282 con- 
cerns listed in the District of Colum- 
bia in the November 1935 book; by 
November 1941 the number had risen 
to 10,218; and in July 1943, there were 
10,516 concerns listed. The percentage 
change from November 1935 to Novem- 
ber 1941 (calculated with the figures 
for November 1935 as the base) was 
++1o per cent while the change from 
November 1941 to July 1943 (which 
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was calculated with the figures for 
November 1941 as the base) was +3 
per cent. Because of the use of the two 
different bases in computing these 
changes, the net change from Novem- 
ber 1935 to July 1943 (which is calcu- 
lated on the November 1935 figures as 
the base) may, of course, not equal 
the sum of the two changes reported 
in the period covered. 

The ReFereNce Books issued in 
November 1935, November 1941, and 
July 1943 were selected as representing 
approximately the beginning of the 
post-depression peace-time expansion in 
business-population; the end of that 
period and the beginning of the war- 
time decline in the number of concerns 
in business; and the latest date for 
which figures are available. 

As explained in “Characteristics of 
the Data” (page 10), the figures taken 
from the Dun & BrapstreeT REFERENCE 
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CHANGES IN BUSINESS POPULATION, 1935-1943 


As indicated by the number of names listed 
in Dun & BrapstrEet Reference Books 


7——Percentage Change——, 


r——Percentage Change——, 
Nov. '35- Nov.’41- Nov.’'35- 


Nov. ’35- Nov.'41- Nov. '35- 


Nov.’41 July’43  July'43 Nov.'41 July'43 July’43 
New ENncLAND SouTH ATLANTIC—/( Cont'd) 
Maine ....... 1 —8 —¥7 North Carolina. 16 —5 II 
New Hampshire — 6 —12 —1I7 South Carolina . 21 o 21 
Vermont ...... 10 —I4 —5 Georgie .i +16 G¢ —5 3 
Massachusetts . . 8 —9g —2 PMG Se ss . 33. —13 16 
Rhode Island. . . 8 —5 
Connecticut . .. 17 —5 12 East SoutH CENTRAL 

Kentucky ..... 13 — 8 4 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC Tennessee ..... 1 — 8 2 
New York. ... 10 mont 7. 2 Alabama ...... Ir — 4 6 
New Jersey. ... ek ee Mississippi... . 13 — 5 8 
Pennsylvania . . 4-37 = 
- West SoutTH CENTRAL 
East NortH CENTRAL Ark a ee 
Ohio Be ite I —7 om § n piney . iF 2 
ihione | .: eg 2 Louisiana ..... 13 —3 10 
Ilinois wits Oklahoma .... I -—I4 —I3 
Michigan . . aA ie 13 CES oe 2 sae 15 —14 — iI 
Wisconsin . 10 —6 lee 
West Nortu CENTRAL Montana ...... 1, (S33> “25 
Minnesota 1 —6 5 Idaho ........ SS 
Iowa oa 6 —13 pee Wyoming ..... 20 —13 4 
Missouri ..... 2 ae 0 Colorado ..... 3 ll -—9 
North Dakota 2 — 6 =~ New Mexico. .. 37 —18 12 
South Dakota.. — 7 —4 —10 Arizona ...... iS; 23 9 
Nebraska 1 —16 —15 Oth ... 26.56. 3 ey 5 
Kansas . 3 —14 —I12 Nevada ....... 24 — 9 13 
SoutTH ATLANTIC PaciFic 
Delaware . . 17 —7 9 Washington . .. 9 -lIl —3 
Maryland I I Oregon ....... 29 —7 20 
Dist. of Columbia 10 3 13 California ..... 24 —7 15 
Virginia 8 — 6 2 
West Virginia. . 8 —9 —2 UnirTep STATEs. 10 — 8 2 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DATA 


Because the figures on listings in Dun & BRADSTREET REFERENCE Books are country- 
wide and continuous, they are unique as indicators of trends and developments in the business 
population. They are, however, by-products of the commercial reporting function of Dun 
& BRaDsTREET, INc., and for that reason they have certain limitations as statistics. In using 
them it should be remembered that: 

1. Frecps REPRESENTED. In general, the business enterprises listed in the Reference 
Books include concerns of the type which Dun & BrapsTREET observes—largely industrial 
and commercial enterprises. They do not include many financial institutions, railroads, and 
some types of service organizations because such enterprises do not buy for resale or for 
conversion into manufactured products. Chain stores appear as single concerns; the indi- 
vidual stores are not listed separately. 

2. Duptications. Branches are listed as well as parent organizations, but branches 
are not sufficiently numerous to affect the total figures appreciably. 

3. Time Lac anp Omissions. Some concerns in large cities are not added promptly 
to the Reference Book because they do not ask immediately for credit; similarly some con- 
cerns in small communities may not be listed in or removed from the Reference Book until 
the reporter makes his periodic trip through that territory. There are also many ventures 
considered too small to be included in the Reference Book at all. 

4. TerritoriaL Variations. Although the attempt is made to keep uniform the 
reporting of enterprises inaugurated or discontinued, some variations in the completeness 
of the coverage are inevitable because of: (a) geographical reasons, (b) transportation 
problems, (c) differences in human beings, and (d) the impossibility of maintaining a 
detailed current check on such far-flung operations. 

Despite these limitations, the figures are believed valuable not only as indicators of 
trends, but also as tested measures of the extent of changes in business populations. 











Books were not originally collected as 
vital statistics of business, but are by- 
products of Dun & Brapstreet’s credit 
reporting service. They have, there- 
fore, many limitations as statistics, de- 
spite which they are probably the best 
indicators available of current changes 
in the business population. 

The tabulation of changes by States 
reveals that only two areas—Maryland 
and the District of Columbia—have 
enjoyed an increase in the number of 
concerns in business since the United 
States entered the war. These gains, 
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obviously, reflect the enormous increase 
of Government personnel in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and its environs, and the 
consequent need for business enter- 
prises to supply them. The district and 
State, of course, improved their relative 
positions substantially. 


Several States Retain Growth 


There are a few States which had 
been doing well before the Japanese 
bombed Pearl Harbor—Connecticut, 
Illinois, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina—which have retained most of 
the population growth which they 
made previously. 

Several States of the deep South, and 
one in the Southwest—Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Ari- 
zona—have incurred slight losses of 
business population in the last year and 
a half, but have improved substantially 
their relative positions since November 
1941. Doubtless the large army camps 
and military centers established in these 
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regions were responsible for maintain- 
ing the number of retail establishments 
at a comparatively high level. The 
States which achieved the best percent- 
age gains in business population from 
1935 to 1941—New Mexico, Florida, 
Oregon, and California—have suffered 
substantial declines since then in num- 
ber of business enterprises. 

It does not necessarily follow that 
total trade has declined in States show- 
ing a decline in business population. 
It may well be that here are fewer con- 
cerns but that the volume of business 
being done by those which remain is 
as high or higher than before. 

It was noted by Messrs. Hicks and 
Crowder, in their recent study of 
“Small Retail Store Mortality” for 
the United States Department of 
Commerce, that “Contrary to popular 
opinion, cases of discontinuance among 
small retail stores often are more preva- 
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lent in areas with expanding war ac- 
tivities than in sections undergoing less 
economic change. On the other hand, 
the opening of new stores appears more 
general in stable areas without war 
activity than in boom sections. The 
explanation for this is that more favor- 
able opportunities for employment are 
to be found in booming sections. Thus 
the better-paying jobs in war plants 





have the effect of encouraging small 
retailers to close and of discouraging 
prospective retailers from opening.” 

Perhaps this is the reason that South 
Dakota, which had the largest per- 
centage loss of business population of 
any State in the pre-war period, and 
which has relatively little war activity, 
lost only half as large a percentage in 
the last eighteen months as in the pre- 
vious six years. 

These are only a few of the more 
striking and interesting changes in 
business populations shown by the 
table. They are by no means a com- 
prehensive list. Merchants and manu- 
facturers who are striving to adjust 
their operations to wartime conditions, 
or who are laying plans for post-war 
marketing, will find that detailed study 
of the figures will reveal many other 
shifts of interest and importance to 
their businesses. 


WARTIME CHANGES IN THE NuMBER OF ENTERPRISES, Nov. 1941—Juty 1943 








INCREASE 


As indicated by the number of names in the Dun & Bravstreet RerereNnce Books 









6-9% 


QQ 9-125 
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The number of concerns in business in the United States has shrunk more than 7 per cent from the number listed 
in November 1941, but constitutes about 2 per cent more firms than were operating at the end of 1935. 
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Various analyses of the busi- 
ness population count and of 
business births and deaths ap- 
peared in earlier numbers of 
Dun’s Review in articles by 
Willard L. Thorp, Walter 
Mitchell, Jr., William A. Roth- 
man, Dorothy S. Davis, and 
William Hayes of the Re- 
search and Statistical Division 
of Dun & BrapsTREET, INC. 
Most of the numbers contain- 
ing these studies are still 
available. The original data 
is gathered by the Reference 
Book Department through the 
branch offices of the company. 
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PRICE CONTROL WORRIES 
in Days of Yore 


ALBERT GRAY 


N the early months of 1776 petitions 
flooded the Massachusetts Assembly 
asking legislative action to prevent mer- 
chants and farmers from charging ex- 
orbitant prices for their goods. In June 
the Assembly passed a resolution pro- 
hibiting the shipment of provisions out- 
side the State. Three months later this 
prohibition was extended to cover lum- 
ber. Already it had become apparent 
that no one State, acting alone, could 
successfully oppose the spiraling living 
costs of that war period. 

On November 19, 1776, the General 
Assembly of Connecticut, at Hartford, 
passed an act to prevent “the rapid and 
exorbitant rise of the necessities of life,” 
which “were chiefly occasioned by the 
monopolizers of provisions, a class of 
men who preferred their own profit 
and gain to the interest and effort and 
safety of the country.” Wages for farm 
labor in the Summer were set as “not 
exceeding 3 shillings per day and in 
proportion at other seasons of the year. 
The labor of mechanics to be reduced 


in the same proportion. Wheat, not 
exceeding 6 shillings per bushel; rye, 3 
shillings and 6 pence; Indian corn, 3 
shillings; good merchantable wool, not 
exceeding 2 shillings per pound; cheese, 
6 pence per pound; Fall butter, 10 pence 
per pound.” 

On the last day of that year the repre- 
sentatives of the New England States 
gathered at Providence to determine 
the prices for that part of the country, 
while the Continental Congress, as- 
sembled at Philadelphia, saw in such 
a method a simple escape from the 
mounting economic difficulties and 
consequently passed a resolution recom- 
mending the plan to the remaining 
States. 

Two months after the passage of the 
Connecticut price control law, Massa- 
chusetts enacted a statute, in part as 
follows: “Be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid that the following 
articles shall not be sold for a higher 
price than is herein hereafter settled 


and fixed to them.” Then followed a 


[12 ] 





catalogue of items with prices substan- 
tially those set out in the Connecticut 
enactment. 

A week before the Continental Con- 
gress sponsored these price fixing laws, 
John Adams, a member of that body, 
wrote his wife at Boston, “The attempt 
of New England to regulate prices is 
extremely popular in Congress. For 
my own part I expect only a partial or 
temporary relief from it and I fear that 
after a time the evils will break out 
with a greater violence. The matter 
will flow with a greater rapidity for 
having been dammed for a time.” 

In April, 1777, Abigail Adams wrote 
her husband: “There is a general cry 
against the merchants, against monop- 
olizers, etc., who, ’tis said, have created 
a partial scarcity. That a scarcity pre- 
vails of every article, not only of lux- 
uries, but even the necessities of life, is 
a certain fact. Everything bears an ex- 
orbitant price. The act, which has in 
some measure retarded and stemmed 
the torrent of oppression, is now no 
more heeded than if it had never been. 
. . . By your accounts of board, house- 
keeping, etc., I fancy you are not better 
off than we are here.” 

The high prices that bore heavily on 
the Colonists were no less burdensome 
te the people of New York during the 
occupation by the British. 

In Philadelphia severe measures were 
adopted for preventing the further rise 
of prices. At a public meeting in May, 
1779, it was resolved unconditionally to 
“insist and demand that the advance or 
monopolized price for the present 
month be taken off,” and a committee 
was appointed to determine and pub- 
lish from time to time the commodity 
prices of that vicinity. 

On the morning of June 17, 1779, at 
Boston, people awoke to find the city 
plastered with broadsides, to wit: “Sons 
of Boston. Sleep no longer! . . . Rouse 
and catch the Philadelphia spirit. Rid 
the community of those monopolizers 
and extortioners who, like canker 
worms, are gnawing upon your vitals. 
. . . Public examples at this time will 
be public benefits. . . . Vengeance. 
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I ntricate as thought 

And twice as subtle 

The bright threads caught 
In the darting shuttle 
Challenge the mind 

To follow the weft 

As bobbins unwind 

To the right and left. 


Since man has gotten 
The magic tool 
Wood and cotton 
Glass and wool 
Cover the hide 

Of the rich and poor 
Designed for pride 
And temperature. 


A. M. SuLLivaN 





N.B. Lawyers, keep yourselves to your- 
selves.” 

At Albany a committee was appoint- 
ed to regulate prices. Two overzealous 
merchants, who sold rum for more than 
the ceiling price, were forced to confess 
on their knees before the scaffold. 

In September, 1777, before the price 
fixing experiment in Massachusetts had 
been tried a year, John Adams had 
written, “The improvident act for limit- 
ing prices has done great injury and in 
my sincere belief, if not repealed, will 
ruin the State and introduce civil war. 
I know not how unpopular this senti- 
ment may be; but it is sincerely mine.” 

When the Connecticut price law was 
enacted in January, 1777, beef was sell- 
ing at 4 pence a pound and Indian corn 
at 4 shillings a bushel. Within six 
months the price of both corn and beef 
had doubled; by January, 1778, beef 
was 1014 pence and Indian corn 18 
shillings; in January, 1779, beef was 22 
pence and Indian corn 52 shillings and 
in January, 1780, three years after the 
law was passed, beef was selling at 105 
pence and corn at 160 shillings a bushel. 

The efforts in Revolutionary days to 
control prices merely echoed those of 
the early years in the seventeenth cen- 
tury when the Governor and Council 
in Massachusetts fixed the price of 
beaver at 6 shillings a pound and fol- 
lowed that legislation with a prohibi- 
tion against the sale of corn to the 
native Indians, the sole source for 
beaver skins. “No corne, no beaver,” 
said the Indians, and the price of beaver 
advanced to 10 and 20 shillings. 


Commissioners Set Price 


In the archives of the University of 
Oxford are the records of the clerks of 
the markets in England during this 
period. There, too, a Board of Com- 
missioners was appointed not only to 
fix prices but the weight of bread as 
well. On the gth of September, 1647, 
the market price of corn was 4g shill- 
ings and 4 pence a “quarter” (eight 
bushels). On that day in the records 
of these clerks it was entered that the 
commissioners “agreed the price to be 


[13] 


47 shillings a quarter. Malt being at 
17 shillings 4 pence the quarter, the 
barrel of double beer is to be at 8 shill- 
ings 8 pence.” 

A century before this the English also 
were struggling to produce price fixing 
laws that would so operate as to fix 
prices. 

In medieval England early price fix- 
ing methods were unquestionably in- 
fluenced by a law of Charlemagne, the 
Frankfort Capitulary, dated at the be- 
ginning of the ninth century. Here ap- 
pears the earliest record of price control 
technique that, though far from 
achieving the utopia sought by the ad- 
vocates of governmental price regula- 
tion, did, by a sliding scale, serve to 
stabilize wages and staple commodities. 

The value of some basic commodity, 
corn or wheat, was determined in an 
open competitive market. From that 
price wages were computed by con- 
sidering the amount of the staple neces- 
sary for a worker and his family. From 
that competitive price, too, was set the 
price of the other great medieval com- 
modity, ale. 


Fixed by Ordinance 


In the reign of Edward I of England, 
in the thirteenth century, the prices of 
beef, mutton, pork, and poultry were 
fixed by town ordinance, as well as 
bread, ale, and wine. “In limiting the 
price of bread,” writes William Ashley 
in his English Economic History, “it 
was not attempted to establish an in- 
variable standard, but only a sliding 
scale, according to which the weight 
of the farthing loaf should vary with 
the price of the quarter of wheat.” 

In the Assize of Bread and Ale, prob- 
ably enacted in 1267, is a scale propor- 
tioning the price of bread to the price 
of a “quarter” of wheat, varying the 
price from 12 pence to 12 shillings. 
“The baker in every quarter of wheat 
may gain 4 pence and the bran, together 
with two loaves for the furnace (for 
the cost of the oven or for oven dues) ; 
3 half pence for three servants and a 
half penny for two lads (apprentices), 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Retail Sales 


Seasonally Admusted Index; 1935-1939 = 100. U $ Dept of Com 


1940 194! 1942 1943 
January 113.3 130.3 149-7 156.7 
February 114.6 136.6 1443 17q2 
March 115.9 135-5 142.8 (a, 
April 113.3 137, 141 156.8 
May 116.0 f a 156.8 
June 117.5 139.0 140.5 162.4 
July 117.1 fA 144.7 146.2 163.8 
August » 153.8 151.5 
September 115-4 139.8 146.1 
Ociober 417.2 133.9 150.0 
November 123-4 142.0 155.0 
December 124-5 138.3 144-4 














Income Payments to Individuals 


Seasonally Adjusted Index; 19351939 = 100; U.S. Dept. of Com. 


1940 1941 1942 1943 
January 110.4 121.3 155.5 196.7 
February 110.7 1235 157.4 0 
March 110.4 125-4 159-3 204.9 
April- 110.8 128.2 Bd 208.0 
May 112.4 133-7 1 208.7 
June 112.5 138.9 5 211.3 
July 113-1 140. 172.6 213.8 
August 1141 eff 176.0 
September 115.6 44-4 177-9 
October 146.3 182.8 
November 117-7 147-5 189.4 
December 120.6 153-9 193-7 




















THE Underlying TREND 


Summary: Production, trade, and employment continued at high 
levels. Retail inventories are running about 30 per cent under the 
high 1942 levels, while wholesalers are finding it difficult to maintain 
their inventories. Dividend payments registered a slight decline. 


NDUSTRIAL output in July returned 

to the established peak level after a drop 
of one point in the previous month, the 
first decline in three years. Production of 
essential war products continued in strong 
volume with chemicals an important fac- 
tor in pushing munitions output upward. 
Over-all civilian goods, however, failed to 
fluctuate from June to July, especially in 
textiles, leather, and manufactured food 
products. Certain semi-durable civilian 
items, in accordance with the trend toward 
releasing restricted amounts of scarce metal 
supplies for those items classified as essen- 
tial by the War Production Board, regis- 
tered increases. 

There have been some cutbacks in war 
production items to absorb excessive inven- 
tories. A number of industries reported a 
decrease in new orders, and some cancella- 
tions, but most of them were not making 
any great progress in cutting down back- 
logs. An increase in backlogs in June of 
2 per cent over May was the first since 
February. New orders in June increased 
I5 per cent over the previous month, but 
dropped 2 per cent below the same month 
last yeat. The month-to-month gain was 
entirely in durable goods lines and was 
attributed to new business in the electrical 
machinery industry. Non-durable indus- 
tries rose but 1 per cent from May and 15 
per cent over last June. Shipments of manu- 
facturers increased 4 per cent in the month 
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and 27 per cent over a year ago, with dur- 
able and non-durable goods up 1 and 6 per 
cent from last month and 34 and 18 per cent 
from last year respectively. 

The automobile industry has been in- 
creasing deliveries of aircraft, tanks, guns, 
marine equipment, and munitions with 
shipments running in excess of $725 million 
monthly. Munitions output flattened in 
May, June, and July, with production in 
June 2 per cent above May, and July slightly 
higher than the June figure. Airplane 
production in July was the highest on 
record although behind expected schedules. 
The 4 per cent rise in the month indicated 
an upward trend. Steel output was 3 per 
cent above July 1942. Ship construction in 
July totalling 1,670,700 deadweight tons, ac- 
counted for 158 new vessels, 7 less than the 
previous month but with approximately the 
same tonnage. This brings the total for 
the first seven months of 1943 to 1,046 new 
boats and 10,485,500 deadweight tons. New 
machine tool orders dropped 21 per cent in 
June and about 19 per cent in July. Alumi- 
num output continues high; 73,292,000 
pounds produced in Government-owned 
plants in July. 

Labor and material shortages, wage dif- 
ferences, and technical changes have re- 
sulted in holding down further expansion 
of non-durable goods production. Regard- 
less of absenteeism temporary replacements 
have kept production ‘up to former levels. 


Cotton consumption dropped in July to the 
smallest quantity since February 1941. 

War contract distribution to States is now 
declining to pre-war levels. Contracts 
awarded in April were $5.3 billion in con- 
trast with $7.5 billion in March. Aircraft 
awards registered the largest drop. The 
East North Central States had the largest 
contract gain with Michigan at the head, 
totalling $904 million, followed by Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio. In the East, New York 
led with over $647 million. California 
awards dropped the most, from 5 per cent 
to less than 1 per cent, indicating a sharp 
decline in Pacific Coast awards. 


Inventories Dip Sharply 


Total business inventories in June 
dropped 2 per cent below the previous 
month, over $650 million, the largest 
monthly decline since 1939. This is 9 per 
cent below June of last year. The greatest 
drop occurred in retailing where inven- 
tories are running more than 30 per cent 
under the high 1942 levels, as retailers’ 
stocks are steadily worked down by exces- 
sive consumer demands. Wholesale inven- 
tories dropped 3 per cent in June after 
having remained fairly steady for the past 
five months; they were 16 per cent below a 
year ago. Manufacturing inventories regis- 
tered the least month-to-month decline, 1 
per cent, and rose only fractionally above 
a year ago. The greatest reduction took 
place in non-durable goods. 

A drop of over 40 per cent in new con- 
struction for the first six months of 1943 
from the corresponding period of last year, 
and 1 per cent below May was reported by 
the Department of Commerce. The only 
field which did not suffer was defense 
housing. 

Employment in durable goods lines, in 
which most war production industries fall, 
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continues upward in contrast to the decline 
witnessed in trade, service, financial, non- 
essential industries, and farming. Even in 
war production lines labor shortages are 
now affecting other categories besides semi- 
skilled and skilled lines. ) Factory employ- 
ment was record high in July, 54.3 million, 
a gain of goo,000 over June and above the 
high of last year, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. The increase over 
a year ago can be attributed to the higher 


percentage of women employed in durable - 


goods lines. Women workers increased 3 
million to 17.1 million in July. 

Farm employment dropped about 2 per 
cent from a year ago, and 4 per cent from 
the 1938-1942 July average. Declines were 
reported in all sections of the country ex- 
cept the Mountain States. Transients and 
soldiers help to alleviate the acute farm 
labor shortage in Montana and the Dakotas. 

The continuous increase in industrial 
wages in durable goods industries and high 
farm prices were reflected in income pay- 
ments to individuals. Consumer income 
reached the record peak in June of $12,162 
millions, 9 per cent above May, caused in 
part by the seasonal rise in dividend and 
interest disbursements, and 25 per cent 
above June 1942. National income rose 
from $131.8 billions in the last quarter of 
1942 to $146.1 billions in the second quarter 
of the year and 4 per cent over the first 
quarter of 1943. 

Net income from farm marketing in June 
was 1 per cent below the previous month, 
but 29 per cent over the corresponding 
month last year. For the first half of 1943 
farmers’ cash income amounted to $7,802 
million, 35 per cent over the corresponding 
period of 1942. Income from crops fell off 
slightly instead of rising, while livestock 
income failed to decline as much as was 
expected in June. Crop prospects improved 


about 3 per cent in July and continued up- 
ward in early August although crops are 
reported to be below last year’s record high. 

While prices of farm products continued 
to increase more than other commodities, 
wholesale prices generally dropped during 
July and early August, caused in a degree 
by decreases in the prices received by 
farmers for meat animals, apples, and pota- 
toes. The decline took the monthly index 
prices to the lowest point in five months 
after a 20-year peak. 

While food prices, which represent a 
major part of total living costs, declined 
about 2 per cent, the cost of living fell 1 per 
cent in the month, but was 6 per cent above 
last year. This was due in part to the cut- 
back in meat prices resulting from reduc- 
tions in Government maximum prices and 
lower prices of season vegetables. The 
highest increases among foods were for 
eggs and oranges. 


Fall Buying On Upswing 


Consumer buying again carried retail 
sales volume to a high total in July, sub- 
stantially above a year ago. The larger 
volume of sales reflects in part higher prices. 
The largest gains came from non-durable 
lines such as apparel stores, eating and 
drinking places, and drug stores. There 
was an upswing noted in Fall buying in 
most areas. The Pacific Coast, Southwest, 
and Mountain States, and Florida con- 
tinued to register the highest increases. 
The Dun’s Review seasonally-adjusted in- 
dex of trade registered an increase from 
130.5 to 132.2 (1928-1932 = 100); this is 
the second successive monthly increase. 

Promotions were diversified and reflected 
a compliance with the WPB request asking 
retailers to refrain from promotional activ- 
ity which might induce “scare” buying. 
Retailers report some difficulty in filling in 


depleted stocks in some lines. Retailers are 
showing more caution in buying merchan- 
dise as consumers display more choice in 
making selections. 

Independent stores’ business is rising 
rapidly at the expense of chains. Inde- 
pendents are more flexible to adjustments 
in buying and selling policies. Other factors 
which influence the increase in sales of in- 
dependents over chains are the types of 
merchandise handled, higher incomes, and 
gas rationing. Some chains have closed 
less profitable units in order to concentrate 
stock and manpower in the larger stores. 

The stock market continued active dur- 
ing July with volume running high and 
prices low. The Dow-Jones industrial stock 
price average by mid-July reached the high- 
est point in the year 145.82, a new war-time 
high, while railroads hit 38.30 in the latter 
part of the month. 

Little change took place in the level of 
dividend payments, despite the increase in 
sales and operating revenues of many lead- 
ing companies. Compared with 1942 cash 
dividends dropped 3 per cent in July, 1 per 
cent in the first seven months, according to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. Total 
disbursements for the first seven months was 
$1,908 million against $1,938 million in the 
comparable period of 1942. The largest de- 
clines were registered in non-ferrous metals, 
transportation equipment (excluding rail- 
roads), and automobile sub-groups. 

War bond sales have been moving along 
satisfactorily, with little influence noted to 
date of the pay-as-you-go tax. In July, 
$138 million worth of war bonds was re- 
deemed in comparison with the $141 million 
turned in in June. It was felt that this was 
due to many people cashing in for in- 
come tax payments. The sales of Series E 
bonds in July was 2 per cent below the 
June figure. 

















Industrial Production 
Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 == 100; Federal Reserve Board 
1940 194! 1942 1943 
January 122 140 171 Be. 
February 116 143 172 202 
March 113 147 17 202 
April 113 144 3 203 
May 117 LAs | 174 203 
June 122 159 176 202 
July 122 160 178 203 
August 12 160 183 
September 161 186 
October 131 164 190 
November 134 167 194 
December 138 167 197 
Business Inventories 
Billions of Dollars; U S$. Department of Commerce 
1940 1941 1942 1943 
January 19.60 21.49 z 27.78 
February 19.75 21.64 7.7 1 
-March 19.93 22.14 28.32 27-54 
April 20.09 22.6! 28.82 27.36 
May 20.12 4 29.15 27.43 
June 19.97 23-46 29.37 26.75 
July 23-99 29.23 
August 20.09 24-44 29.10 
September 20.47 25.06 29.03 
October 20.88 24.92 28.84 
November 21.34 26.72 28.73 
December 21.20 27.08 28.03 





























Employment 
Millions of Persons; U. S$. Burean of Census 

1940 1941 1942 1943 
January 45-3 48.9 51.0 
February 45-7 49-4 50.9 
March 458 50.9 51.0 
April 45-1 46.8 50.7 51.2 
May 46.3 48.5 5 
June 47-6 Danan wait 
July Fa 0.9 54.0 54:3 
August 47-7 51.0 54-0 
September 479 §0.3 52.4 
October 47-0 50.2 52-4 
November 46.3 50.2 52.8 
December 46.3 §0.2 51.9 

Cost of Living 
Index; 1935-1939 = 100; U S$. Burean af Labor Statistics 

1940 1941 1942 1943 
January 100.8 112.0 1209 
February 100.8 112.9 121.0 
March 99-8 101.2 114.3 122.8 
April 102.2 115.1 124.1 
May 102.9 116.0 pT Te. 
June 100.5 104.6 - 124.8 
July 1 116.9 123.8 
August eT 106.2 117-4 
September 100.4 108.1 117.8 
October 100.2 109.3 119.0 
November 100.1 110.2 119.8 
December 100.7 110.5 120.4 














Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Index; 1926 = 100; U.S. Burcau of Labor Statistics 














1940 194! 1942 1943 
January 79-4 80.8 96.0 101.9 
February 78.7 80.6 96.7 102.5 
March 73.4 81.5 97-6 103.4 
April 78.6 83.2 98.7 geile] 
May 78.4 $4.9 104.8 
June 775 87. 98.6 103.8 
July 77-7 ‘ 98.7 103.2 
August eo 90.3, 99.2 
September 73.0 91.8 99-6 
October 78.7 92.4 100.0 
November 79.6 92.5 109.2 
December 80.0 93.6 104.0 
Industrial Stock Prices 
Monthly Average of Daily Index; Dow-jones 
1940 194t 1942 1943 
January 147-60 130.17 1h0.08 121.52 
February 147.29 121.68 107.28 127.40 


March 713 122.52 101.62 131.15 
April 148.91 119.10 97-79 173 
May 1p. 116. 98.42 38.60 
‘June 11946 AN 103.75 141.25 
July 122.23 127.57 Ne | 142.88 
August 125.32 126.67 06, 

September 131.46 127.35 19937 














October 132.39 121.18 113.58 
November 133.90 116.91 115-31 
December 130.45 110.67 117.16 
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TRADE ACTIVITY—A REGIONAL SUMMARY 


1. New Encianp REcIoNn 


JUNE, 101.6 MAY, 98.2 JUNE 1942, 89.4 
UNADJUSTED: JUNE, MAY, 104.1 

Monthly barometer gain slightly less than country aver- 
age; yearly increase well below country. JuLy—Boston 
wholesale trade up 5%, Portland up 10%. Bangor blue- 
berry crops very favorable. New England farm income in 
May increased 30% over a year ago. Industrial employment 
in Boston up about 5%, Springfield up 15%, Fall River and 
New Bedford down. Collections steady to better than 1942. 
Avucust—Boston department store sales 9% above a year 
ago. New aircraft plant in Vermont boosts employment. 
Resorts enjoying excellent business, comparable to pre-war 
seasons. 


107.0; 


2. New York City Recion* 

Juty—Retail trade in New York City continues to show 
good sized gains over 1942, despite a slight drop in employ- 
ment; payrolls remain about steady. The drop in wholesale 
employment somewhat greater than in retail; payrolls in- 
creased about 3%. New York City industrial employment 
rose about 12% above 1942, Bridgeport up about 10% 
Hotel activity continues to increase its sales; 36°%, above 1942. 
Collections generally better than a year ago. Aucust—New 
York City department store sales 3°% below last year. New 
York City garment industry continues to expand over last 
year. 
* Barometer figures not available. 


3. ALBANY AND Syracuse REcIon 


JUNE, I21.1 MAY, 112.0 JUNE 1942, 
UNADJUSTED: JUNE, MAY, 115.3 

Monthly barometer gain compares favorably with country 
average; yearly increase slightly lower than country. JuLy— 
Wholesale trade in Syracuse up 40% over 1942, Albany 
down 25%. Farm income for New York State in May 26% 
above 1942. Milk production slightly exceeds 1942 figures. 
Industrial employment in Albany up about. 15°% over 1942, 
Syracuse up 25%, high in Schenectady and Utica. Collec- 
tions steady to better than last year. AuGusr—Syracuse de- 
partment store sales up 3% over 1942. Hay crop smaller 
than last year despite excellent pasturages; fruit crops below 
expectations. 


103.8 


123.0; 


4. BurraLo anp Rocuester REGION 


JUNE, 113.7 MAY, 106.6 JUNE 1942, 92.7 
UNADJUSTED: JUNE, 114.7; MAY, 109.3 

Monthly barometer increase somewhat better than coun- 
try figure; yearly gain even with country. Juty—Wholesale 
trade in Rochester and Buffalo up 4% over 1942. Niagara 
county’s peach crop down 75°% from previous years; prices 
running way above recent seasons. Industrial employment 
in Buffalo up about 24% over 1942, Rochester up 18%. 
Collections better than last year. AuGust—Buffalo depart- 
ment store sales 69% above 1942, Rochester even. New war 
production plants in the Niagara area boost industrial ac- 


tivity. Buffalo flour production up 7% over 1942. Steel 
rate at 105% of capacity. 

5. Norruern New Jerszy Recon 
JUNE, 99.0 MAY, I01.3 JUNE 1942, 87.0 


UNADJUSTED: JUNE, 105.9; MAY, 90.3 

Monthly barometer registers one of three declines for en- 
tire country; yearly gain considerably below country, JuLy 
—Wholesale trade up 7% over a year ago in Newark. New 
Jersey corn now on market and at moderate prices. Peach 
crop expected to equal average for previous ten years; prices 
high. New Jersey farm income in May 35% over 1942. 
Industrial employment in Newark up about 8°, over 1942, 
Jersey City up 3°%, Paterson up 21°%, Elizabeth down. 
Collections steady to better than a year ago. AuGuUsT— 
Newark department store sales 23% below last year. Women 


volunteers help harvest tomato crops. 


6. PHILADELPHIA REGION 


104.3 MAY, 107.4 JUNE 1942, 89.5 

UNADJUSTED: JUNE, 111.9; MAY, rt. 

Monthly barometer registers second greatest decline in 
country; year-to-year increase somewhat lower than country 
gain. Jury—Wholesale trade up 15% in Philadelphia. 
Corn, barley, and rye crops off from last year. Industrial 
employ ment in Philadelphia up about 11%, Scranton up 
8%, Reading down, Wilmington up about 41%. Collec- 
tions generally better than a year ago. Aucu ihe 
delphia department store sales 4°% below last year. Steel 
rate at 94% of capacity. Delaware population registered 
one of the few gains in the country. 


JUNE, 
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7. PirrssurcH REGION 


JUNE, 115.6 MAY, 106.3 JUNE 1942, 100.0 
UNADJUSTED: JUNE, 127.3; MAY, 115.2 

Monthly barometer gain almost double the country in- 
crease; yearly gain below country. Juty—Charleston whole- 
sale trade 10% above a year ago, Erie up 5%, Pittsburgh 
even. Excessive wet weather adversely affected tomatoes 
and truck cope. Industrial employment in Erie and Pitts- 
burgh about 8% over last year, Youngstown off. Steel pay- 
rolls at new high level principally as a result of longer work- 
ing hours. Collections generally better than last year. AuGusT 
—Pittsburgh department store sales 89% above a year ago. 
Pittsburgh steel industry running at 102% of capacity, 
Youngstown at 98% 


8. CLEVELAND REGION 


JUNE, 148.2 MAY, 134.6 JUNE 1942, 123.2 
UNADJUSTED: JUNE, 146.7; MAY, 134.6 

Increase in monthly barometer well above country aver- 
age; yearly gain fractionally below country. JuLty—Cleve- 
land wholesale trade up 5°%% over 1942, Akron up 4%, 
Toledo down 5%. Prospects for grains are lowest of all 
crops in comparison with a year ago; output of livestock is 
up over 1942. Industrial employme nt in Akron up about 
38% over bast, year, Canton up 6%, Cleveland up 17%, 
Toledo up 15%. Collections gene rally better than last year. 
Avucust—Cleveland department store sales up 7% over 1942, 
Toledo up 14%. Cleveland steel rate at 100% of capacity. 
Glass container production at high levels. 


g. CINCINNATI AND CoL_umMBus REGION 


JUNE, 148.5 MAY, 132.6 JUNE 1942, 122.7 
UNADJUSTED: JUNE, 150.1; MAY, 141.8 

Monthly barometer increase compares very favorably with 
country-wide average; year-to-year gain fractionally below 
country. Juty—Wholesale trade in Cincinnati up 49% over 
the previous year, Columbus down 25%. Ohio farm in- 
come in May 39% higher than last year. Industrial employ- 
ment in Dayton up about 22% over 1942, Columbus and 
Cincinnati up about 25 Collections steady to better than 
a year ago. AuGust—Cincinnati department store sales 10% 
over 1942, Columbus up 22%. Soybean production short 
of last year’s record crop but remains about even with ten- 
year average. 

0. INDIANAPOLIS AND LoultsvILLE REGION 
JUNE, 169.9 MAY, 149.6 JUNE 1942, 134.5 
UNADJUSTED: JUNE, 174.2; MAY, 158.2 
Increase in monthly barometer third largest in country; 
yearly gain above country. JuLty—Louisville and Indian- 
apolis wholesale trade up 10% over 1942. Indiana crop 
reports indicate larger acreages but reduced yield compared 
with 1942. Kentucky tobacco acreage up more than 10% 
over 1942. Industrial employment in Louisville up about 
28% over 1942, Fort Wayne up 14%, Evansville almost 
triple, Indianapolis up 30%. Collections steady to better 
than 1942. Aucust—Louisville department store sales up 
15% over 1942, Indianapolis up 30%. Indianapolis payrolls 

well over last year, but levelling off. 


1. Cutcaco Recion 


JUNE, 113.9 = MAY, 108.6 JUNE 1942, 98.6 
UNADJUSTED: JUNE, 118.3; MAY, 111.6 

Monthly barometer increase about even with country aver- 
age; yearly gain below country. JuLty—Chicago wholesale 
trade 10% above 1942. Illinois farm income in May up 
35% over last year. Feed shortages hold back livestock 
production. Chicago industrial employment up about 13% 
over 1942, Peoria up 4%, South Bend up 26%. Collections 
steady to better than a year ago. Aucust—Chicago depart- 
ment store sales up 5% over 1942. Chicago steel rate at 
98% of capacity. New stee) and plane plant in operation 
in Chicago. Crude oil production for Illinois down 19% 
from 1942. 


2. Detroit REGION 


JUNE, 156.9 MAY, 136.7 JUNE 1942, 122.1 
UNADJU. STED: JUNE, 158.5; MAY, 147.6 

Monthly barometer increase second [largest in country; 
yearly gain above country average. Juty—Detroit and Grand 
Rapids wholesale trade 15% above 1942. Michigan farm 
income in May 28°% above 1942. Grand Rapids berry crop 
short. Flint industrial employment up about 42%, Detroit 
up 38%, Grand Rapids up 15%. Collections better than 
last year. Aucust—Detroit department store sales up 4% 
over 1942. Steel rate for Detroit 99% of theoretical capacity. 
A Michigan sugar beet processing company reports 50% re- 
duction in operations. Manpower handicaps acute. 


Scranton .. 
Trenton . 


Wilkes-Barre 


U. 


Seasonally adjusted; 1928-1932 = 100; compile 
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10. Indianapolis, Louisville 
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12. Detroit 
13. Milwaukee ... 
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THE BAROMETERS 


The barometers are composite indexes of trade 
activity compiled by Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director 
of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc.; 
average for the years 1928-1932 inclusive equals 
In each paragraph the indexes on the "hing line 
are adjusted for seasonal variation; the unadjusted 
figures are shown on the second line. 
in the paragraphs are to the adjusted indexes. A 


100. 


map showing the relative 


gions as indicated by the barometers is on the second 


preceding page. Indexes 


vance of their publication in Dun’s Review by 


special arrangement with 


THE SUMMARIES 


The material in the paragraph summaries covers | 
the month of July and the first week of August.” 


1. NEW ENGLAND 


Bangor ..crcccees —12 +14 
Boston ......e0+- +11 +14 
Brockton .cccccesceces +1 
DENN ab ncccceant +18 
Pall River. ...cccscoces + 4 
Hartford .....++- + 5 +15 
Holyoke ....000s000e008 +7 
BOWE bc owdeescciendes + 4 
eS Pere er rr oe + 8 
Manchester ...... + 2—10 
New Bedford ....—10 +13 
New Haven ..... + 6 +16 
Portland ....+++- +23 —10 
Providence ...... + 9+0.4 
Springfield ...... + 5 +60 
Waterbury ....cceseees +20 
Worcester ...++6. +12 +11 
2. NEW YORK CITY 
Bridgeport ....... +2+411 
New York City...-+ 9*+30 
Seamabord 6. cisesevvess + 3 
*Department stores only. 
3. ALBANY AND 
SYRACUSE 
Albany ...eeeeees +747 
Binghamton ..... +7 +16 
Poughkeepsie ........- +9 
Syracuse. svscces +15 + 6 
Uticd seseccceeeetl0 + 4 
4. BUFFALO AND 
ROCHESTER 
Bulialo: sis. ss0ce +14 +19 
BUS secs tess +5 NE 


Jamestown +17 
Rochester ..-+++++ +10 +97 


5. NORTHERN 
NEW JERSEY 


POPNES "GHGs 66s cbdnw oe +3 
Montclair 


Newark ..... +10 +23 
ere re —8 


6. PHILADELPHIA 


Allentown ......- +17 +11 





Alt00NA ereveeseeees + 8 
COME ccoxecevee caw +7 
Chester . . cc ccccccccss 45) 
Harrisburg ...... + 5 +20 
Hazleton , 
Johnstown .. —3 
Lancaster ... 

Lebanon 

Norristown .........-- +5 
Philadelphia ..... +7 +19 
Reading ....0000. + 5 +16 






4 2—6 
L415 +12 


S. AND REGIONA 


Change 

from 
June "42 
+22.8 
+13.6 
+ 


+16.7 + 
+22.7 + 
+13.8 — 
+165 — 
+15.6 + 
+20.3 
+21.0 
+26.3 
+15.5 
+28.5 
+29.7  +20.0 
+21.0 R 


Change 
from 
May 8 
ts 


June 
1943 


130.5 
101.6 
t 
121.1 
113.7 
99.0 
104.3 
115.6 
148.2 
148.5 
169.9 
113.9 
156.9 
158.8 
133-5 


the monthly 


References 
changes in trade by re- 
may be obtained in ad- 


the editor. 


29. 


TR. 


for 


15.1 
16.58 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
a7. 
28. 


| an? 2 ae’ seek be Ae ae 9 oe ae a a >) 


| The 


in tl 
comr 
gathe 
office 
Fede 
figur 
U.S 


CIT 
He 
of a 
throu 
spot 





6. PHILADELPHIA 
Williamsport ....— 
Wilmington 











local 


(on | 
Fede 
perce 
same 


512. 1 
4 — 6) 
eect 5 +305 Battle 


Adria 


FORE ecccce cocceel4 + 68 Bay 
4 Detro 
Flint 
7. PITTSBURGH Grand 
Bite ssa coneaed tse +18) _ 
a alana +7+85 a an 
A aR Eee +16 +28 ein 
PMMA Soc ccxcesee +11 9 5481: 
Greensburg .........+- +4 
Homestead ......-00- 4 13. 1 
Huntington ...... +10 + 2) Green 
CU wcarecscacnes +21 ¢ Manit 
Pittsburgh ....... +12 +14 Milwa 
SEM Kec eavanpiccess +8  Oshke 
Warren ....0. eeelasete +14 Shebo 
WING <6 6c cscscase +25 
Youngstown ..... +22 +17 § 14. I 
i ANL 
} Aberd 
8. CLEVELAND | Billin; 
Ake ocivesd vee f21 +40 | Bisma 
EARIORE fo vssickeas +20 +10 Butte 
Cleveland ....... +17 +18 | fe= 
Hamilton .sseeeeeeeeee + | tulut 
RR sstacicaiods +145) uc 
ee MT TO. Cee 1 Fargo 
"EOS cds cncnes +29 + 8 | Grand 
Great 
Helen: 
9. CINCINNATI pow 
AND COLUMBUS —_f.."c; 
CIDGBRAEN 0.6566-62 Manka 
Columbus ....... Marqu 
ING occ ccetaursetss +27 § Minne 
DMN ois Sc sieca ne - +12 | Minot 
Middletown Red W 
Springfield | Roche. 
Steubenville § St. Cli 
Zanesville ....c.cccees 18 § St. Pa 
Sioux 
} So. St 
10. INDIANAPOLIS 4 Superi 
AND LOUISVILLE : b Wiaor 
Evansville ....... 
Fort Wayne 15. 1 
Indianapolis ) NEB) 
Louisville .....++ i | Cedar 
Owensboro .. if Clinto: 
Terre Haute HI Daven 
{ Des M 
Dubuq 
11. CHICAGO Fremo 
AUrOra seseeoerveseenet 4 § Lincol 
Bloomington ........+. 4+ § | Mason 
Champaign-Urbana ....—19 | Muscat 
eS ee +19 +19 § = 
DANTE ciscisteneses +24 |; *loux 
Decatur -... Sams Water! 
Elgin ..ece 
CRE cared rocsnereeine +7 16, S 
Hammond ..........+- +25 | Base s 
Moline ..--..--++--+-- S 5 Quinc: 
He aaa + 4 +6 FS Lo 
Rockford . ey Sedali: 
South Bend Spring 
Springfield 
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TraDE BAROMETER 
for Dun’s Review by Dr. L. D. H. Weld 


15. lowa, Nebraska... .. 
56 .. St PMR o's:c ots) aig Se 
+ | 17- Kansas City........ 
18. Maryland, Virginia. . 
North, South Carolina 
Atlanta, Birmingham. 
New Orleans....... 


| 26. Salt Lake City...... 
27. Portland, Seattle. ... 
} 28. San Francisco. ..... 
6.0 § 29- Los Angeles. ....... 


Change 
from from 
June "42 May "43 
+27.2 
+14.9 
+35.6 
+27.1 
+21.8 
+28.5 
+51.2 
+24.6 
+29.7 
+50.0 
+28.6 
+37.2 
+30.6 
+345 . 
+3 + 9.5 


5.2 
+ Unavailable. 


Change 
June 
1943 


1+ 
= 
Um 
Oo 


RHHUUVUAUH SD HO dD: 


131.9 
123.9 
153.1 
162.7 
196.0 
201.7 
247.9 
173.6 
164.4 
212.9 
157-4 
168.3 
183.4 
155.2 
148.5 


_ 


_ 
oF CORN OS DOAN 


- 


++t++t++44+444 


co 


The estimates of trade changes and other reports 
in the paragraphs are based upon opinions and 
comments of business men in various lines of trade, 
gathered and weighed by local Dun & BRADSTREET 
Y] offices. Department store sales figures are from the 
Federal Reserve Board; payroll and employment 
¢ | figures are from State Labor Departments and the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


How trade activity in July compared with that 
of a year ago is indicated generally for 292 cities 
throughout the country by these two sets of figures: 
spot estimates of retail sales (left, in italic) from 
' local Dun & BrapsTREET offices; check transactions 


(on the right) from bank debits published by the 


Federal Reserve Board. 


t,. same month last year. 


| 12, DETROIT 


UR MIE cuavete's es avers +36 
+30 § Battle Creek........... +25 
| a ee 
BION eins cesses +16 +23 
DME "so Sig cthatraute Big pete : 
Grand Rapids..... +26 +17 
18 MM acl p eras kwce 6 +40 
3 3" Kalamazoo ....ccceoe- +6 
2g 4 Lansing .............. +30 
J] Saginaw .ssseeeee +8 0 
: § 13. MILWAUKEE 
- 2% Green Bay ....... +26 +9 
21 @ Manitowoc .....-.000 +16 
14) Milwaukee ...... +17 +25 
ere +13 
14 | Sheboygan ....cccccves + 6 
25 


1 


4) } Bismarck . 


| 


7. 14. MINNEAPOLIS 
| AND ST. PAUL 


} Aberdeen .. 
Billings ... 







0 | Butte ... 











Me MRSUOEE: oia'e.uic ons haem +13 
7 | Duluth .. ee12 +15 
§ J Eau Claire .......0000 + 3 
Ee MEO... scsvsewcs + 5 —24 
Se Glin Forks... cescccs +33 
Ment Fug i s:cesceecee +20 
LS ee pt eee? 0 
i SR arenes 3 
CROWD: -0.00:05000002 14 
aa Crosse........ +10 +24 
. {eae +19 
L g Marquette ..........6- +42 
] i Minneapolis ..... +13 +32 
be RS eee +26 
+ | Red Wing... --+10 
3} Rochester... eee Pll 
PE SE Cloud ......0056 005 +20 
3 @ St. Paul..... eee $13 445 
Sioux Falls....... +15 +7 
a a ne +17 
B Miterioe «oss iene scees +425 
eee +29 
15. IOWA AND 
/ /NEBRASKA 
| Cedar Rapids..... +12 +14 
gC Fea +20 
}} Davenport ....... 20 +10 
l Des Moines....... +20 -++)3 
Dubuque ........ +17 +20 
ee ein Hse +30 
EE +27 +22 
OR CUT Sos voveccin +I! 
| ee ees 12 
} Omaha ste teeeeee +33 +41 
Sioux City... +19 +27 
Waterloo ........ +20 — 3 
16, ST. LOUIS 
| East a ee a +4 
} Quincy eeuecies eee +20 +25 
St. Louis... +15 +11 
TR rete +20 
Springfield ...... +20 +12 





The figures shown are 


percentage increases or decreases in July over the 


17. KANSAS CITY 








re rere +22 
Bartlesville. .ccccccoens +5 
FIRBORE. vidoe trcviodses +25 
MIE oss vccinacetacdss +23 
CRIRGIE iiikdaascs asses 2 
SIGSIONG oi since cae ce +20 
Independence ......... +63 
PE Sho cesccensexace 
Kansas City... 

Lawrence ... 

Muskogee .... 

Oklahoma City...+65 + 6 
Okmulgee .... ons 
Pittsburg + 
TE: FE. os ivene +25 +24 
Salina +21 
Topeka 

Tulsa 





18. MARYLAND 
AND VIRGINIA 





Baltimore ....... +10 +13 
| ee + 8 
Cumberland .......... +18 
po eee +14 
Hagerstown .scceceees 12 
Lynchburg ....... +30 +10 
Newport News........ 12 
NOPiONS. os ccccces +15 +9 
Portsmonthh . 06006065 +26 
Richmond .......+20 +12 
Roanoke ........+22 + 6 
Washington ..... +18 +10 


19. NORTH AND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Asheville ........ 04+5 
Charleston ....... +23 +14 
Charlotte ....++6+ +10 —15 
Columbia ........ +25 + 8 
ERNE asin occinkc wane —9 
CRECUMNOEG: Viiv evnceus +12 
Greenville ....... +37 +16 
i arr eer +10+ 4 
Spartanburg .......... 

Wilmington ..... +20 -++-27 


Winston-Salem ... 


20. ATLANTA AND 





BIRMINGHAM 
Fo OE ene + 3 
BARGE sé cecavee +45 +16 
BUGUEE ss xttesee +13 +6 
Birmingham ..... +22 +5 
Wane. occcees vcs +119 
Chattanooga ..... +35 +9 
Columbus .. +12 +5 
a ee eA —2 
BUMCCIOR ec ccvewerveves + 4 
Knoxville +42 +61 
Macon ... +70 +12 
Mobile ... 7 +13 
Montgomery ......++++ - 
Nashville .. 

cwnan .. 
Savannah . . 
i Peer ree + 





(Continued on next page) 


BAROMETERS FOR TWENTY-NINE REGIONS 


13. MitwaukeE Recion 


JUNE, 158.8 = MAY, 132.3 JUNE 1942, 122.4 
UNADJUSTED: JUNE, 162.2; MAY, 139.7 

Highest monthly barometer gain registered here; yearly 
increase somewhat above country. JuLy—Milwaukee whole- 
sale trade off 10% from last year. Wisconsin farm income 
in May up 31% over 1942. Egg production in Wisconsin 
registers 4% increase over last year. Industrial employment 
in Milwaukee up about 15°% over 1942; the entire State up 
10%; payrolls levelling off, but up about 32%. Collections 
better than last year. Aucust—Milwaukee department store 
sales 7% above a year ago. Lack of feed supplies reduced 
milk production fractionally below last year, despite increase 
in number of animals. 


14. MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Paut REcIon 


JUNE, 133.5 MAY, 126.0. JUNE 1942, 110.3 
UNADJUSTED: JUNE, 143.3; MAY, 131.1 

Increase in monthly barometer fractionally above country 
average; yearly gain slightly below country. Juty—Minne- 
apolis wholesale trade 22% over 1942. Minnesota farm 
income up 34% in May, Montana up 23%, North and South 
Dakota up 46 and 52% respectively. Duluth industrial em- 
ployment about 50% over 1942, St. Paul up 20°, Minne- 
apolis up 44%. Collections steady to better than 1942. 
Aucust—Large cities in Montana registered best retail sales 
gains. Minneapolis flour production 17% over 1942. Tran- 
sient labor and soldiers aid in harvesting crops in Montana 
and the Dakotas. 


15. Iowa AND Nepraska REGION 


JUNE, 131.9 MAY, 118.4 JUNE 1942, 103.7 
UNADJUSTED: JUNE, 130.3; MAY, 122.3 

Monthly barometer gain greater than country; yearly gain 
somewhat above country. Juty—Des Moines wholesale 
trade 25% over 1942, Omaha up 15%, Sioux City up 10%. 
Iowa farm income for May up 54% over 1942, Nebraska 
up 61%. Despite unfavorable weather this Spring, grain 
crops especially corn appear better than average. Industrial 
employment in Des Moines up about 72% over 1942, Omaha 
up 52%. Collections steady to better than 1942. AUGUST-< 
Nebraska department store sales up 29% over 1942. Omaha 
bank clearings up 46° over previous year. Fruit and vege- 
table crops below expectations. 


16. St. Louts REcIon 


JUNE, 123.9 MAY, 131.5 JUNE 1942, 107.8 
UNADJUSTED: JUNE, 127.5; MAY, 137.5 

Monthly barometer drop registers largest decline in entire 
country; year-to-year gain well below country-wide average. 
Juty—St. Louis wholesale trade up 10% over a year ago. 
Missouri farm income in May 46% above last year. Corn 
yield below 1942 figures. St. Louis industrial employment 
up about 18% above a year ago. Collections continue gen- 
erally better than previous year. Aucust—Department store 
sales in St. Louis 9% above a year ago. St. Louis steel pro- 
duction at 99% of theoretical capacity. Elberta peach crop 
off 75% from last year; prices at record high. 


17. Kansas Crry Recion 
JUNE, 153. MAY, 142.0 JUNE 1942, 112.9 


UNADJUSTED: JUNE, 143.9; MAY, 140.2 

While monthly barometer gain was only slightly above 
country, yearly increase compares very favorably with coun- 
try average. Juty—Kansas City wholesale trade up 25% 
over 1942, Oklahoma City up 5%. Oklahoma cotton acre- 
age lowest in 40 years. Wheat crop in Northern Oklahoma 
and Kansas severely damaged by insects. Kansas City indus- 
trial employment up about 20% over 1942, Oklahoma City 
up 13%, Tulsa almost triple. Collections better than 1942. 
Aucust—Department store sales in Kansas City up 20% 
over 1942, Tulsa up 35%, Oklahoma City up 47%, St. 
Joseph up 32%. Crude oil production up 8% in Kansas, 


Oklahoma off 15%. 


18. MaryLaND AND VircINtA RecIon 
JUNE, 162.7 MAY, 156.0 JUNE 1942, 128.0 
UNADJUSTED: JUNE, 163.2; MAY, 158.9 
Barometer monthly decline even with country; yearly gain 
compares favorably with country average. JuLy—Baltimore 
wholseale trade up 8% over 1942, Norfolk up 5%, Rich- 
mond up 4%- Virginia peach crop almost total failure, 
apple yield off about one-half, potato crop well above 1942, 
tobacco production below last year. Industrial employment 
about even with last year in Richmond; Baltimore up about 
15% with payrolls up 30%. Collections steady to better 
than 1942. AuGcust—Baltimore department store sales down 
13% over 1942. Peanut and soybean crops steady to better 

than 1942. 


19. NortH anp SoutH Carouina REcIon 
JUNE, 196.0 MAY, 179.7. JUNE 1942, 160.9 


UNADJUSTED: JUNE, 181.3; MAY, 175.0 
Monthly barometer increase about double country gain; 
yearly rise fractionally below country. Juty—Wilmington 
wholesale trade 10% above 1942, Winston-Salem up 5%, 
Charleston off 10%. Cotton condition good; production 
slightly lower than last year. North Carolina farm income 
in May up 52% above 1942, South Carolina up 34%. In- 
dustrial employment and payrolls levelling off; well above 
last year. Collections steady to better than 1942. AUGUST 
—Charleston bank clearings 24% above last year. Retail 
trade well above 1942; some small towns report larger gains 
than metropolitan areas. 


20. ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM REGION 


JUNE, 201.7 MAY, 190.2 - JUNE 1942, 157.0 
UNADJUSTED: JUNE, 190.1; MAY, 196.5 
Monthly barometer above country for third consecutive 
month; yearly gain somewhat above average. JuLy—At- 
lanta wholesale trade up 15% over 1942, Nashville up 10%, 
Birmingham even. Reduced cotton acreage off from last 
year’s, peanut and soybean crop acreage up. Atlanta indus- 
trial employment up about 5°% over 1942, Chattanooga up 
12%, Nashville up 9%, Knoxville up 4%, Birmingham 
even. Collections steady to better than 1942. AuGcust— 
Atlanta department store sales up 28°% over 1942, Nashville 
up 27%. Georgia watermelon crop better than earlier ex- 
pectations with prices well above previous years. 


21. Fiorina REGIon 


JUNE, 247.9 MAY, 224.3. +‘ JUNE 1942, 164.0 
UNADJUSTED: JUNE, 204.8; MAY, 218.2 

Monthly barometer gain above country; yearly increase 
greatest in country. JuLy—Jacksonville wholesale trade up 
10% over 1942, Tampa up 20%. July weather favorably 
affects citrus fruit groves. Orange crop prospects steady with 
1942 production; grapes off. Florida farm income in May 
66% above 1942. Industrial employment in Jacksonville up 
about 110%, Tampa up 75%, Miami up 23%. Collections 
steady to better than 1942. Aucust—Miami department 
store sales 46% above last year. All cities report substantial 
gains in retail sales with apparel stores and restaurants regis- 


tering largest increases. 


22. Mempuis Recion 
JUNE, 173.6 MAY, 161.7 JUNE 1942, 139.3 


UNADJUSTED: JUNE, 157.0; MAY, 163.7 

Monthly and yearly barometer gains compare favorably 
with country average. Juty—Memphis wholesale trade re- 
mains steady with month ago at 15% above 1942. Record 
potato crop reported in Arkansas. Arkansas farm income 
for May up 9% from last year. Memphis industrial employ- 
ment up about 30% above a year ago. Collections generally 
better than previous year. Aucust—Memphis department 
store sales 279% above a year ago, Little Rock up 20%. 
Arkansas crude oil output registers 6% gain over 1942. 
Vegetable dehydrating plant, first in Arkansas, begins opera- 
tions in Ozark. 


23. New Orveans REGION 
JUNE, 164.4 MAY, 157.0 JUNE 1942, 126.8 


UNADJUSTED: JUNE, 154.7; M4Y, 153-7 
Monthly barometer increase even with country; yearly 
gain compares favorably with country average. Juty—New 
Orleans wholesale trade up 25% over 1942. Louisiana 
farm income for May 67% above 1942. Sugar cane crop 
prospects above last year. Industrial employment in New 


Orleans about 27° higher than last year. Collections steady 


to better than a year ago. Aucust—Retail trade continues 
at levels considerably higher than 1942, especially in Lake 
Charles, Baton Rouge, and New Orleans. New synthetic 
rubber plant and other new war plants start operations and 


boost employment. 


24. TEXAS REGION 
JUNE, 212.9 MAY, 195.8 JUNE 1942, 141.9 
UNADJUSTED: JUNE, 202.2; MAY, 193.5 


Monthly barometer gain compares favorably with country: 
yearly increase second highest in country. Juty—Dallas 
wholesale trade up 35°% over 1942, Houston and Shreveport 
up 20%, San Antonio and Fort Worth up 12%. Texas farm 
income for May 26% above 1942. Cotton acreage off about 
5% from last year; quality reported better than recent years. 
Industrial employment in Dallas up about 60% over 1942, 


E! Paso about even. Collections generally better than last 


year. Aucust—Dallas department store sales 54% over 
1942. Texas crude oil production 15% over last year. 
Coastal production of rubber stepped up. 


DUN’S REVIEW 





How trade activity in July compared with tha 
of a year ago 1s indwated generally by the figure 
below. The figures for percentage changes shown 
below are for: retail trade (left, in italic) and check 


BAROMETERS FOR TWENTY-NINE REGIONS 


25. DENVER REGION Tacoma raspberry crop large; handicapped by labor short- 






























More detailed figures appear in “‘Dun's Statistica, Review." Back figures available upon request. 


age. Fruit and vegetable harvests generally smaller than transactions (right) 
JUNE, 157.4 MAY, 142.2 JUNE 1942, 122.4 1942. Puget Sound area lumber production below 1942. ene ( om). 
UNADJUSTED; JUNE, 158.2; MAY, 140.6 Industria) employment in Portland up about 69% over last 21. FLORIDA 25. DENVER 
Monthly barometer increase compares favorably with year, Spokane down. Collections steady to better than 1942. Jacksonville .....+22 +28 Albuquerque coco 2 43 
country average; year-to-year gain somewhat os go than AuGust—Seattle department store sales 217% above last year, ee eee +45 ne) nn A ee —4 
country. Jury—Denver wholesale trade up 15% over last Portland up 2%. Expansion of many war factories raises spade “an gone ur 
year. Colorado farm income in May 53% higher than 1942, employment. BINDS: --cierecses De re ee 
New Mexico up 28%. Colorado peach crop above 1942 Grand Junction........ o) 
levels. New Mexico bean crop hindered by insects; all crops 8 San F R 22. MEMPHIS PUEEUG Sis cavisewete. j 
badly in need of more moisture. Industrial employ ment in 26. SAN ERANCISCO SXEGION i tin. eee eee +4 26. SALT LAKE Cl 
OFt SMICN. .ceeeevvves 
Denver about 22% greater than 1942 figures, Collections JUNE, 155.2 MAY, 143.5 JUNE 1942, 115.4 aaa ay Boise ieiere cll 
continue better than a year ago. Aucust—Denver depart- “UNADJUSTED: JUNE, 150.2; MAY, 130.6 ' iskehas scot s Ae E19.  “Gatienl eke. 
ment store sales 15°/ above previous year. Vegetable farm- Increase in monthly barometer double country; yearly gain nec igs icainuva ty th ‘Salt’ Lake City. ..+28 at 
ers hindered by shortage of essential labor. compares very favorably with country-wide average. Juty— can i il —% 27. PORTLAND 
San Francisco wholesale trade 7% above a year ago. Cali- RRMA ied coascen ee —15 AND SEATTL) 
6.8 L City R fornia farm income in May up 56% over last year. Flaxseed Bellingham ...++++0+4 
20. SALT LAKE UITY KEGION production down from 1942; grape output higher than last 23. NEW ORLEANS a oie - 
JUNE, 168.3 MAY, 161.7 JUNE 1942, 122.7 year, apricot and sugar beet off. Industrial employment in Hattiesburg .........++ —I2 portland... 
UNADJUSTED: JUNE, 166.4; MAY, 166.3 San Francisco up about 50% over last year, Oakland up Jackson ivecges +32 +15 rr al Hl 
Barometer monthly gain about even with country-wide 31 /- Collections steady to better than a year a ee New Orleans....-+-25 +21 poorer 3 
average; year-to-year increase well above country. Juy— Department store sales in San Francisco up 17% above Vicksburg ..+sseeeeeee +03 Tacoma 5 
Salt Lake City wholesale trade off 12% from 1942. Utah previous year, Oakland down 2%. Volume and value of Walla Walla +4 
farm income in May up 30% over last year, Idaho up 19%, | 0N-citrus fruits at record high. 24. TEXAS = , 
Idaho potato acreage up from a year ago while yield per Abilene +8 98 SAN FRANCISCO 
acre off; crop somewhat damaged by unusually cold July 29. Los ANGELES REGION mr servers chee 195 Bakersfield ......ssee- 
weather. Idaho prune production lowest on record. Indus- : enna Tee BeseleS vex cocsesss» 
trial employment in Salt Lake City about 9% higher than JUNE, 148.5 MAY, 135.6 JUNE 1942, 109.8 Beaumont : 55 Fresno patna ee +43 Gq 
a year ago, Collections generally better than last year. Keg lene SEL AES EL Tae EP aL eee i ; Dallas .... —— able cade. 
Aucust—Retail trade considerably ahead of 1942; smaller Increase in monthly barometer about double the country; EI Paso..... Bees ci. AE aa 
cities report excellent gains, yearly gain compares very favorably with country. Jury— oceania San Francisco.. -.-+30 47) 
Los Angeles wholesale trade off 10% from a year ago. Ari- es gel SanIGIEP feu tkevevse +4 
zona farm income in May up 36% over last year. An in- Enbiock~.. Stockton. ..cics ctcecee a} 
27 PorRTLAND AND SEATTLE REGION dicated 85% increase over 1942 registered for alfalfa hay Port — 29. LOS ANGELES \ 
production. Dry beans, flaxseed, and citrus fruit production re? hua teal. : 
JUNE, 183.4 MAY, 166.6 JUNE 1942, 140.4 up over 1942, cotton acreage off. Industrial employment in Steederace = 430 +2 Los Angeles +32 
UNADJUSTED; JUNE, 180.8; MAY, 169.7 Los Angeles about 43% above last year. Collections gen- Texarkana .. vss 9 Pasadena ... ae 
Monthly barometer gain more than double country figure; erally better than a year ago. Aucust—Los Angeles de- Tuceoe Jey, ae FOCUS +. ei 
yearly increase also well above country. JuLy—Seattle partment store sales 39% over 1942. War industries conunue nh aes “450—5 San Diego... 
wholesale trade up 15% over a year ago, Portland up 40%. to expand, boosting employment. Wichita Fails.....+25 +21 Santa Barbara.....+++++1 
COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” | 
3 | 


Wholesale Food Price Index 


Building Permit Values—215 Cities Daily Wholesale Price Index 


The Index is the sum of the wholesale price 























July 1943 July 1942 % Change June 1943 % Change Soe a zco} d 
per pound of 31 commodities in general use. New England... $4,525,328 $1,970,388 +129.7 $4,321,358 + 4.7 The Index is prepared from the spot closing 
1943 1942 Middle Atlantic . 6,254,403 16,423,348 — 61.9 5,042,936 +24.0 prices of 30 basic commodities. 

Sept. 28.....$4.05 Sept. 29.....$3.86 South Atlantic 5,274,374 4,063,852 + 29.8 5,822,037 — 9.4 aie 1943 
Sept. 21..... 4.06 Sept. “4 : 3.84 East Central 9,692,666 19,464,474 — 50.2 9,767,835 — 0.8 Sept. Aug. July June 
Sept. 14..... 4.06 Sept. 15..... 3.82 South Central 5,006,751 3,062,813 + 63.5 3,949,100 +26.8 ‘ ryi6t t.... 170.97 171.81 
a Pe ee See 3.81 West Central oe 1,475,603 1,824,054 — 19.1 1,367,135 + 7.9 oe inti 170.64 170.69 171.81 
Aug.sts....:406 . Sept, 2..... 3.81 Mountain . ..... 1,668,542 603,123 +1078 1,073,414 +35-6 3. 171.29 170.76 170.47 171.96 
Aug. 24..... 4.05  Aug.25..... 3.80 ys 12,481,574 12,861,576 — 3.0 8,444,217 +47.8 : ; 171.04 170.69 ¢.... 172.08 
ee 4-04 Ang.18 . 6. 3.78 Total U.S.... $46,379,241 $60,473,628 — 23.3 $39,787,732 +16.6 5. fed 7 ea 57 OMe cs 171.93} 
Aug. 10..... 4.04 Aug.il..... 3.76 New .York City. $1,346,611 $4,740,325 — 71.6 $952,176 +41.4 6 * .. 171.09 «170.86 t.. 
Seer 4-04 ee 3-74 Outside N. Y. C. $45,032,630 $55,733,303 — 19.2 $38,835,556 +16.0 7. i 171.33 170.98 171.16 170.481 
July 27..... 4.03 July 28..... 3-72 ; a 8.... 170.98 t.... 170.86 17045 
July 20..... 4.03 July 21..... 3-71 Bank Clearings for Individual Cities 9.... 171.64 170.61 170.71 170.40 
july pacha 46 ruly paren tees rm (Thousands of Dollars) 20. . 171.88 170.54 170.04 170.77) 
aac llge =A iat July 1943 ——_uly 1942 % Change June so43 % Change TEs. WEB OOH TMT 
ee 4.04 June 23..... 3.66 Boston .......+. 1,455,217 1,422,862 + 2.3 1,409,505 3.2 13. 171.99 170.44 171.03 t... 
June 15..... 4.04 June 16..... 3.67 Philadelphia .... 2,732,000 2,415,000 +13.1 2,668,000 +2.4 : a : Hed soaak  -eoken . x9e 
June 8..... 4.05 June 9..... 3.66 Buffalo ........ 260,694 219,600 +18.7 271,007 —3.8 a. . peepee fe eee 170.40 oon 
June 1..... 4.11 June 2 3.66 Pittsburgh ...... 1,047,033 948,594 +10.4 1,134,944 —7.7 - 172.30 170.14 170.21 170.24 
May 25..... 4.11 May 26 3.68 Cleveland ...... 936,016 804,336 -+16.4 931,238 +0.5 17. 172.37 170.19 170.21 170.08 
May 18..... 412 May 19..... 3.69 Cincinnati ...... 467,773 411,044 4-13.8 464,551 0.7 18 172.20 170.00 we. Yq. 
May 11..... 4.10 May 12.. 3.68 Baltimore ...... 627,602 539,402 +16.4 651,590 —3.7 - i er 
May 4..... 4.11 May 5.. 3.68 Richmond ...... 303,338 270,182 +12.3 293,468 +3.4 rag ies 172.23 170.79 169.90 i, 
Apr. 27..... eax Apts... 3.68 Atlanta es 541,400 446,300 +21.3 526,400 +2.8 bes.. eae 170.59 170.10 170.14 
Apr. 20..... 4.09 Apr. 21 3.66 New Orleans.... 350,704 273,028 -+28.4 349,717 +0.3 Pe 172.22 aa 170.55 169.8% 
Apr. 13..... 4.10 Apr. 14 3.65 Chicago 2,095,603 1,754,638 +19.4 1,984,622 +5.8 bbe 172.06 170.93 170.43 169.7 
eS eee 4.10 Apr. 7 3.63 PRONTO. ciaiacets 1,446,436 1,205,222 -+20.0 1,367,433 +5.8 = : ope pot mines REN 
MARE, 30:...5 Q20 Mar. 31.. 3.60 DE, AIS 0.5 see 695,409 579,290 -+20.0 743,650 —6.5 <4 ; 172 43. 171.23 «+ .. 170.41 
TSE ae 4.11 Mar. 24 3-57 Louisville ...... 285,903 248,500 -+15.1 276,626 +3.4 =" ; 171.46 170. 13 170.61) 
Mar. 16..... 4.09 Mar. 17.. 3-57 Minneapolis .... 585,406 449,013 +30.4 559,807. +4.6 2 pas 99 171.55 170.15 + a 
Se eee 4.09 Mar. 10 3-59 Kansas City 881,683 679,279 +29.8 809,951 +8.9 ey ; sacs aan 75 170.55 170.34 
tT a ee 4.07 | a ee 3.57 fo 315,549 217,462 +45.1 301,243 +4.7 6 : a re anes 3708 

HIGH LOW Oe, = a a 223,576 187,587 +19.2 223,662 —0.3 = : isan ‘on 37 370.79. 1704 

oo ae 439,863 349,685 +25.8 452,083 —2.7 i " 171.6 170.64 

1943.. May 18. +. 12 Jan. 12. .$4.03 Houston 384,589 311,207 +23.6 395,820 —2.8 ot yee : 
1942.. Dec. 22.. 4.02 Jan. 6.. 3.45 San Francisco. ... 1,146,385 957,213. +19.8 1,080,093 +6.1 + Sunday. * Market closed. 
1941.. Dec. 30... 3-43 Jan. 7.. 2.50 Portland, Ore.. .. 328,010 285,702 +14.8 324,350 -+I.1 i 
1940.. se 10. es 4 ~ 18 — OME es cisisis.es 398,636 334,372 +19.2 399,330 —O0.2 HIGH LOW ; 
I o ept. 19. 2.. ug. 1 ° oI os ‘ 
1937.. Mar. 16.. jor Dee. 28.. 256 Tol 23. Cities... a7gaBous’ 15,300,518 $173 ¥7,619000 F19 agg. rga.g3 Sept. 25 16661 Jan. 4 
1933.. July 18.. 2.08 Jan. 31.. 1.49 Ae Seuss teei ai eee ; ee 7:3 —- 1942.. 166.02 Dec. 30 151.54 Jan. 
1929.. Feb. 28.. 3.52 Dec. 12.. 3.11 Total 24 Cities... 38,757,892 31,650,826 +22.5 38,645,712, 0.3 1941.. 150.54 Dec. 12 123.03 Feb. 17 
1919.. July 31.. 5.30 Feb. 13.. 4.58 Daily Average. .. 1,490,688 1,217,339 -+22.5 1,486,374 +0.3 1940.. 124.84 Dec. 31 112.42 Aug. 19) —— 
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“Out of This World!” 


$160,000,000,000.00 each year} 
That’s the value of the checks which New York banks 


clear each year to handle the city’s trade. Those figures 
help to picture the stupendous business conducted here. 


To handle this business, the Port of New York has 
facilities that are simply inconceivable. Here converge one 
major inland waterway, 6 air transport lines, 12 major 
railroads, 110 steamship lines, 450 motor carriers. As many 
as 275 ships load and unload here at one time. There is 
capacity to handle 1400 freight cars daily. 


To give every New York business man the full benefit | 


of these advantages, the world’s greatest system of bridges, 
tunnels, highways, terminals, warehousing and markets 
has been created. It provides for efficient handling and 
savings in time, financing and insurance that spell real 
economy for the shipper. 

Today the future of New York City is brighter than 
ever. In the tall towers that thrust their peaks into the 
clouds, our industrial leaders are planning still greater 


facilities, larger markets, more bridges, tunnels, highways 
—and above all, more economical, efficient use of them 
for New York’s business men. 

The New York Times invites you to share this city’s 
future. Let us put you in touch with men who, with full 
cooperation of City Departments and of a unique group of 
leading business men, can tell you the many advantages 
offered here for the development of your enterprise. 

, Just write to the Publisher, West 43rd Street. 


* * * 


One business man says: “‘.. . The New York City port shipping facilities 
are to us, as the boys in the service express it ‘Out of this world’. 
And in addition to excellent shipping facilities, there is in this City a 
broad consumer market for our product and a large number of dis- 
tributors for it. It would be difficult to find a more suitable home for us.” 


Che New Dork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 
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Have You Exact Copies of 


VITAL RECORDS? 


Confidential records, letters, bids, 
contracts and financial data — 
photo-exact copies made fast, in 
complete privacy, with A- PE-CO. 
You need A-PE-CO for executive 
use. All departments can_speed 
copying work with A-PE-CO. 
Its many uses will amaze you. 


ACCURATE AS A MIRROR 
PHOTO-COPIES 
MADE FAST BY 

ANYONE — ANYTIME 


A-PE-CO rod enact” 





PHOTO -COPYER 
Non-Fading Photo-Copies 
of letters ¢ documents 
e records © blueprints 


$5500 | 


Same-size copies of anything up 
to 18"x 22”. Accepted as legal 
evidence. Eliminates steno-copy- 
ing, tracing, proof-reading. Photo- 
copies direct from blueprints, 
graphs, tracings, telegrams, re- 
ceipts, shop orders — anything 
written, printed, drawn, photo- 
graphed. Endless uses for A-PE- 
CO. Needed by a// departments. 
Big savings. Thousands in satis- 
factory use. 


No Camera—No Darkroom—Low Cost 


Simple, fast. No focusing. Conserves 
man-hours. Any office employee quickly 
becomes expert. Low cost per copy, 
lowest investment in equipment. Saves 
other equipment. Put A-PE-CO on any 
available desk or table. Immediate de- 
livery. Representatives in principal cities 
and Canada. Write for A-PE-CO folder. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


2849 N. Clark St., Dept. A-19, Chicago 14, III. 


Fight wiTH WAR BONDs 












FAILURE INDEX 
FOR JULY STRIKES 
NEW LOW 


HE insolvency index which mea- 
sures the rate of failures on a sea- 
sonally adjusted basis dropped 2.8 
points in July to a new low. Thus the 
increase which occurred in June was 
not sustained, and it becomes merely an 
interruption in the general downward 
course of failures. The failure rate has 
fallen since the beginning of the year 
from 24 failures in every 10,000 con- 
cerns to 16 in July for every 10,000. A 
year ago, just prior to the time when 
failures started on their abnormal, war- 
time decline, there were 48 failures to 
every 10,000 business establishments. 
The failure decline in numbers from 
265 in June to 203 in July was unusually 
sharp even for Midsummer. The con- 
trolling feature of the downtrend was 
an unexpectedly sharp falling off in re- 
tail trade failures, principally in the two 
numerically large groups, food stores 
and restaurants. Other unseasonable 
factors included increases contrary to 
the Summer down-pull in both manu- 
facturing failures, which rose for the 
first time since last March, and 
wholesale trade failures, which turned 
up slightly after months of decline. 
All size groups were affected by the 
month’s decline. Large failures drop- 
ped from 13 in June to 6 in July and 
were fewer than the 10 reported a year 
ago. Smaller failures held their gradual 
downward trend. Large failures, which 
have numbered only 46 so far this year 
compared with go in the first seven 
months of last year, have in spite of the 
decrease, accounted for a somewhat 
larger proportion of total failures than 
last year. Fewer large failures have 
occurred in all the industry groups, par- 
ticularly in wholesale and retail trade. 


Manufacturing: Manufacturing 
failures increased from 39 in June to 
43 in July, or 10 per cent, after declining 
steadily for the last three months. 
There was a continuing increase in 
failures in food lines and in lumber 
products, while in the iron, steel, and 
machinery industries they turned up 
slightly after recent declines. 
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INDEX 


Apparent annual failures 
per 10,000 enterprises 
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0 ORRRROROR 
1940 1941 1942 1943 
July June July Per Cent 
1943 1943 1942 Change 
Dun’s INsoLveNcy INDEx* 
Unadjusted © ...5.5 260% 34:3 15.9 43.2 —72 
Adjusted, seasonally... 13.0 16.2 48.0 —73 
NuMBER OF FAILURES.... 203 265 764 —73 
NuMBER By SIZE oF DEBT 
Under $5,000.........5.< 99 122 377. 74 
$5,000-$25,000 ...... 79 107 311 —75 
$25,000-$100,000 .... 19 23 66 —7I 
$100,000 and over.... 6 II 10 —40 
(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 
CurRENT LIABILITIES. ... 3,595 6,076 8,548 —58 
Tora; Liapitianizs. .......<: 3,695 15,321 9,489 —61 


* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 


More detailed figures appear in Dun's Statistica, Review. 


-Fartures BY Divisions oF INDUSTRY 


7—Number— 


-—Liabilities— 


(Current liabilities in Jan.-July July Jan.-July 
thousands of dollars) 1943-1942 1943 1943-1942 
AL INpustry Groups 2,401 6,387 3,595 32,704 69,133 
MINING, MANUFACTURING.. 416 1,023 2,017 13,124 21,096 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc. . . 16 2 144 609 1,254 
Food and Kindred Products 58 208 508 2,019 5,405 
Textile Mill Prods., Apparel 66 200 38 782 2,966 
Lumber, Lumber Products. 56 113 208 1,407 2,551 
Paper, Printing, Publishing 69 128 808 2,041 2,395 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 20 40 8 249 795 
Leather, Leather Products. . oe §6—°36 on 240 625 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 725 35 320 551 
Iron and Steel, and Products 18 37 175 604 874 
DAACHINOT eos on <5 51015050 32 44 38 3,588 885 
Transportation Equipment. 8 19 x 522 486 
Miscellaneous ........... 49 141 55 743 2,309 
WHOLESALE TRADE. ...... 181 502 202 1,936 7,920 
Food and Farm Products. . . 68 196 94 659 3,169 
Po Sanaa ees: Meera 10 19 5 62 Ig! 
Oe | a eee 4 19 a 40 341 

Lumber, Bldg. “piace 

Hardware ..°. ae 21 57 47 391 1,398 
Chemicals and Drugs . aera: 5 20 4 26 = 495 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment 4 28 sa 43 238 
Miscellaneous ........... 69 162 52 #715 2,088 
REVAM, TRADE si i6.0scdess 1,350 4,065 429 9,672 28,609 
Food and Liquor......... 389 1,259 107 1,686 5,795 
General Merchandise. ..... 55 185 28 285 1,662 
Apparel and Accessories... 123 453 33 841 3,715 
Furniture, Home Furnish’gs 63 252 20 476 1,988 
Lumber, Bldg. Materials, 

PIGURWELE: 2 <5 oie5.5's0.6's 74 205 27 573 1,937 
Automotive Group . : 86 354 22 708 2,986 
Eating and Drinking Places 340 694 90 3,499 6,088 
Be ee eorere 96 301 68 625 2,19 
Miscellaneous ........... 324 362 34 979 2,23¢ 
CONSTRUCTION . « .. 6.00% 277 457 647 4,068 6,404 
General Bldg. Contractors.. 107 147 580 2,603 3,56& 
Building Sub-contractors... 164 296 62° 2,207 2;553 
Other Contractors. ....... 6 14 5 168 283 
CoMMERCIAL SERVICE..... 177. 340 300 3,904 5,104 
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The physician’s accurate diagnosis is “half the 
cure.” The general’s well-conceived plan is 


“half the battle.” But only half! 


And when it comes to insuring your business 
interests, you likewise need both sound diag- 
nosis and painstaking execution. 


The adequate insurance of your business 
cannot be effected, simply by applying for vari- 
ous forms of standardized policies. It calls— 
first—for a study and review by specialists of 
many facts the non-specialist would never think 
of, and the formulation of a complete insurance 
plan. It calls—next—for competent execution 
of this plan, from the drafting of contracts 
that fit your requirements to the negotiation of 
such contracts with the insurance companies. 





Complete execution includes determination of 
the amount of your claims and their collection, 
if loss occurs. 


You always gain by having an organization 
of competent brokers handle your business in- 
surance. They are independent, represent no 
insurance company. They are at all times your 
buyers, your representatives. Their compensa- 
tion is not an extra fee from you, but a broker- 
age paid by the insurance companies. 

For almost 100 years, Johnson & Higgins 
have been acting as insurance brokers for lead- 
ing American business concerns. Their long 
experience and nationwide organization are at 
your service. Write or phone one of our offices 
today for further information. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


——— Established 1845 

DETROIT SEATTLE 
PHILADELPHIA INSURANCE BROKERS VANCOUVER 
oe 63 WALL STREET - NEw YORK te 
HAVANA TORONTO 
LOS ANGELES Buyers of Insurance fer Commerce and Industry MONTREAL 
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Winning the “Battle of Production” 
involves a lot more than a supremacy 
of materials, machinery and man- 
power. One major fire . . . or a small 
fire that results in crippling damage 
by the extinguishing medium . . . can 
halt or slow down war production in 
a dozen vital plants. 

Cardox Fire Extinguishing Sys- 

tems are guarding against these 
crippling fires in plants producing a 
wide variety of critical war products. 
For example, individually engineered 
applications are on duty in impor- 
tant plants producing such military 
necessities as: 
Airplanes, Aviation Engines, Avia- 
tion Carburetors, Airplane Parts, 
Engine Parts, Plastics, Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Processed Fabric, Tanks, Tank 
Engines, Cold Strip Steel, Armor 
Plate, Forgings, Solvents, Motor 
Fuel, Electric Power; 


By instant smothering of fire and 
cooling of combustibles through the 
mass discharge...at high rate of flow 





FIRE THREATENS 
WAR PRODUCTION 






... of low pressure, low temperature 
CO,, Cardox Systems provide the all- 
important advantage of fast, com- 
plete extinguishment of large or 
small fires—without damage by the 
extinguishing medium. 

Today, Cardox is concentrating its 
engineering and manufacturing facil- 
ities on two basic activities: (1) De- 
signing and manufacturing of Cardox 
Fire Extinguishing Systems needed 
to make it possible for the Armed 
Forces of America to have more 
planes, guns, tanks and ammunition; 
(2) working with industry on plans 
to increase the efficiency of fire pro- 
tection both today and after the war. 

Ifyou would likemoreinformation, 
write on company letterhead for 
Bulletin 1893, 

CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
District Offices in New York = Washington 


Detroit @ Cleveland @ Atlanta © Pittsburgh 
San Francisco e Los Angeles a Seattle 


x BUY WAR BONDS x 











“ NON-DAMAGING FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS | 
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Manufacturing failures so far this 
year were 59 per cent under the number 
in the first seven months of last year. 
Lines leading the decline were foods, 
down 72 per cent, textile goods, and 
leather goods. Money losses through 
manufacturing failures were cut from 
$21,000,000 to $13,000,000. 


Retail Trade: Retail trade failures 
were off a third from June compared 
with a normal drop of something less 
than 10 per cent, in what was their most 
pronounced decrease in many months. 
The decline was largely in food and 
restaurant lines. Under normal con- 
ditions failures among restaurants run 
high during the Summer months, a 
difficult period for this line, but in July 
of this year conditions favorable for res- 
taurants cut the June number in half. 
The decline in food lines was supple- 
mented by decreases in other lines, such 
as hardware, lumber, general merchan- 
dise, drugs, and automotive, which 
have been pursuing a see-saw course 
from month to month in a general 
downward direction. 

Another effect of the sharp retail de- 
cline was to lower the representation of 
retail failures in the total to less than 
half for the first time on record. Dur- 
ing 1941 and the early part of 1942 re- 
tail failures were bearing more than 
their usual 60 per cent share of the total, 
but in more recent months have been 
losing to some of the other groups. 
Never before, however, have they fallen 
below 50 per cent of the total. Manu- 
facturing failures were only slightly in 
excess of their usual 20 per cent of the 
total, but both construction and service 
failures were weighted far more heavily 
than in normal times. 


Other Groups: Both commercial 
service failures and construction fail- 
ures declined ‘substantially. Service 
failures, however, in spite-of monthly 
ups and downs, have changed little in 
general direction since the beginning 
of the year. Construction failures, on 
the other hand, after holding up dur- 
ing 1942 and early 1943, have dropped 
rapidly in the last three months to new 
low levels. Canadian failures number- 
ed only 12 in July with liabilities of 
$87,000 compared with 18 in June, with 
debts of $397,000. A year ago there 
were 47, with debts of $233,000. 
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Nobody knows fe 9 
’ve seen...) | 4 


the troubles we 


There was the man who wanted to know what he 
wanted to know when he wanted to know it 


... while it was of some use to him. 
eI 


The firm that couldn't afford tomorrow for data 


needed in today’s operation. 
a 


Costs that wouldn't wait without watching, and 
couldn't be watched without waiting. 


Clocks that wouldn’t stand still for statisticians. 
a 
The executive behind the eight ball, because he 


never could find where the eight ball was 
before he found himself behind tt. 


The comptroller who couldn't cope with controls. 
s 

Production poorly paced by pedestriar. paper work, 
a 

The business man flying blind, and off the beam. 





McBEE CASE HISTORY — Foundry personnel up 
from 900 to 1500... payroll and payroll distribution 
costs handled with the addition of only 

two untrained people... 


SEPTEMBER 1943 






wi Tuest are not solo instances. Thousands of similar case histories 
are in our files, and under our hats. Your business may be benefited 
by what we have learned in ours... which is making facts available 
faster... through simple methods that channel current information 
easily and quickly, save time and effort, prevent problems. McBEE 


experience makes methods conform to your business—not vice versa... 


‘ Current clients include Army, Navy, various branches of government, 


and several thousand commercial companies... If you should know 


more about your business, you should know more about McBEE... 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


295 Madison Ave., New York City 17, N. Y.... Offices in principal cities 
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A THINKING TEAM 


FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


Problem-solving, money-saving teamwork between work- 
ers and managers is an accomplished fact today in thou- 
sands of American businesses using the Morton Method. 


The Method makes a- “thinking team” of any organ- 
ization, large or small, by utilizing all available brain- 
power. It goes directly to employees for valuable ideas 
which their on-the-job knowledge of a business enables 
them to think up. 

It’s been 15 years since Morton introduced the original 
Method as the basic way of bringing about successful 
mental teamwork in any business. What that kind of 
teamwork has enabled American business and industry to 
accomplish has been especially evident in the past two years. 


Ten thousand establishments have employed the Morton 
Method since its inception. Resulting money-savings total 
in the millions. Forward-looking executives in rapidly 
increasing numbers are looking to their “thinking teams” 
for invaluable help in planning for the future—and they’re 
getting it. 

Information on how the Morton Method can create the . 
same kind of teamwork in your organization will be sent 
on request. Write for it today. 






Thee MORTON METHOD 


MORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 







328 N. Leamington Avenue 
Chicago _ Minois 
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HERE 
and 
THERE 


Employees Compensated for In- 
ventions—The Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany has set up an employee’s patent 
remuneration plan under which the 
employee is given a share in any in- 
come derived from his invention 
through the licensing of outside manu- 
facturing rights. 

This plan has been in operation for 


| only a short time, but seven Martin 


inventors are already somewhat richer 
as a result of it. Under the plan, a 
separate agreement is entered into be- 
tween the employee and the company 
before the patent is applied for. This 
agreement provides that while the com- 
pany will bear all of the expense of 
patenting the invention and, where the 
opportunity arises, licensing it to out- 
side concerns for manufacture, the 
employee-inventor will receive a share 
of the proceeds from such licensing, 
starting at 10 per cent until the inventor 
has received $5,000 and according to a 
sliding scale thereafter. 


Substation on W heels—To pre- 
vent shutdowns because of temporary 
failures in power systems, the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
in co-operation with the Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Company 
of Baltimore, has built a complete 3,000- 
kva mobile unit substation. This is 
ready, on a moment’s notice, to be 
moved to any part of the system where 
emergency power is required. 

As its name implies, the substation is 
a transformer unit, used to tap high 
voltage lines and step the voltage down 
for distribution. One of the largest 
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Maps in minutes... by Multilith 


Duplimat*) that thousands of businesses 
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OU can’t expect even the Marines to 
know where every enemy gun, pillbox 
and tank trap is when they first land on a 
hostile shore. So they take a Multilith* 


machine with them. 


Right on the beach—as moment-by-mo- 
ment reports come from scouts—enemy 
positions are instantly drawn on a paperlike 
Multilith master, slipped onto the machine, 
and correct maps run off for quick dis- 


tribution, to save lives of fighting men. 


This is the same machine and the 


same paperlike master (called 


Multi 


are using to speed production schedules, 


save vital man hours and assure accuracy. 


You probably have in your office and 
factory a Multilith (or Multigraph* or 
Addressograph* which save in other equally 
important ways). Let us help you make sure 
you are getting all the uses and values 
these modern machines have for you. There 
is no obligation except the obligation we 
all have to produce everything we can as 
fast as we can for victory. Write Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland 


and all principal cities of the world. 
*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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who kept a whok 
im fio Kead — 


What a memory! Letter sorter for seven years in the 
main postoffice. Knew just where every address in town 
was. Then Uncle Sam tapped him . . . The man on his 
job now uses a map, directory and telephone book—but 
a lot of the mail is Jate. 

The Post Office has lost to the armed forces about 
35,000 men, whose local knowledge can’t be replaced in 
years. To prevent late mail from becoming a national 
menace, Postal Unit Delivery numbers have been assigned 
to about 120 cities. The numbers save time in sorting. With 
no number, the letter may lose a day at its destination. 

The numbers should be used from now on—not just 
to help the Post Office, but for proper delivery of your 
own mail. Make the number part of your address, if you 
are in one of the assigned cities. Revise your mailing lists 
and stencils, include the Unit Delivery numbers for every 
city where they are in use. Prompt action now on the 
part of business mailers will save millions of days delay 


for the whole country. 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
1560 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN. 


Originators of Metered Mail... largest manufacturer of Postage 
Meters in the world... Now entirely devoted to war work. 
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ever built for highway use, the equip- 
ment has a capacity sufficient to supply 
enough power to operate 30,000 100- 
watt lamps, or to provide for the elec- 
trical needs of a small town. 

The substation, which weighs 20 
tons, is mounted on a semi-trailer, the 
front end of which is supported by the 


towing tractor during transportation. 


Tim-saving Processes—New and 
improved chemicals and processes de- 
signed to save large quantities of tin 
and speed the plating of sheet metal, 
have been developed by the Electro- 
plating Division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Wilmington, 
Del. The new chemicals permit steel 
strip for containers to be plated by a 
continuous process. 

By this new high-speed, continuous 
plating process it is claimed that 20,000- 
pound coils of steel strip, 36 inches 
wide, are coated at a rate of more than 
800 feet per minute. Du Pont avers 
that uniform thickness of the tin coat- 
ing and the high grade of control main- 
tained in electro-plating operations are 
outstanding advantages of the new 
process, It states that the thickness of 
electro-deposited coatings may be con- 
trolled within a few hundred-thou- 
sandths of an inch, and that plating by 
the electrolytic method uses consider- 
ably less tin than older processes.” 


Ride-sharing Plan—A ride-sharing 
system, installed in the Electrolux 
Corporation’s Old Greenwich, Conn., 
plant, has eliminated managerial guess- 
work in certifying employees to their 
ration boards for extra gasoline and 
tires. 

The heart of the plan is a wall chart 
and a large, detailed map. The garage 
location of each car is shown on the 
map by a pin which is colored to indi- 
cate the driver’s working shift and 
bears the car’s serial number. The wall 
chart lists the serial number of each car, 
the driver’s name, and the name of each 
passenger he carries. 

When a new employee applies for a 
ride, it is easy for the clerk to locate, 
almost instantly, the car nearest that 
residence which has space available on 
the applicant’s shift. The clerk gives 
the driver’s name, address, and depart- 
ment to the applicant, and the appli- 
cant’s name, address, and department 
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% Vi > LOOSE LEAF 
pax (een @ 

SERVICE 


Ewing Galloway 


e For your state, for all states—an individual loose leaf 
Service for each State in the Union provides full, continuing 
information about its taxes, arranged by topics behind tab 
guides. 


e Thoroughly indexed for quick, confident reference regard- 
ing corporate organization and qualification fees; franchise 
and income taxes; property taxes; inspection fees; chain store 
taxes; sales and use taxes; alcoholic beverage taxes; gasoline 
taxes; motor vehicle registration fees; corporate reports; spe- 
cial features on corporation law, “blue sky” law, and the like. 


Write for Details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE, ING, 


LOOSE LEAF SERVICE DIVISION OF THE CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY 


New YorkK CHICAGO WASHINGTON 
O EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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If Your Research Program 
Is In This Spot— 


If the urgency of top speed war 
production has put your research 
program for post-war business “be- 
hind the eight ball” you will wel- 
come the competent assistance that 
Edwal Laboratories can offer you. 
Here, a staff of experienced chem- 
ists is ready to concentrate on your 
research problems. Write now for 
the free brochure No. 21R “How 
the Independent Chemist Can 
Help You.” 


Tre EDWAL 
Laboratories, Iuc. 


732 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO (5) ILL. 
OFFICIAL TESTING LABORATORY FOR 
The American Automobile Association 
The National Soybean Processors Association 
The Chicago Graphic Arts Association 
scenteemnaian ane 
20,092 PRESIDENTS 
DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 20,092 


PRESIDENTS IN ADDITION TO MORE 
THAN 30,000 OTHER EXECUTIVES. 




















Postcards, 2c ea. No order too small 

or large. 30x40 blowups, $3.85 ea. 

SPECIAL, Your product photographed 

plus 100 genuine 8x10 photographs, $9.50. Write for 

free samples, price list D. Mail orders everywhere. 
MOSS PHOTO SERVICE 

155 W. 46th St., New York City No. 19 BRyant9-8482 
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A better method of 
COPYING ALL 
PAPERWORK 
in actual size or 

- e REDUCED! 


HERE's the new, advanced 
photo-copying machine. 
Not only will it copy anything 
(typing, handwriting, drawings, 
photographs, etc.) but it will 
reproduce all copy in a size that 
you can most conveniently and 
most economically handle. So 
you not only save the time of 
typists, making copies; you save 
on file-housing space when you 
reduce your oversize matter to 
uniform size, such as 8%” x11”, 
or 8%” x 14”, or fractions 
thereof. It plugs in anywhere 
and can be operated by any 
clerk, male or female. 


Write at once for full 
particulars. 


PHOTO RECORD CORP. 
112 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 


















































UNI-MASTER SAMPLES AND DETAILS 
Send for cee 
OF THIS NEW PANAMA-BEAVER IDEA 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES COMPANY 





to the driver. When the two have suc- 
ceeded in making a satisfactory ar- 
rangement the applicant returns his, or 
her, form filled in with the driver’s 
name and the records are made to con- 
form. 

An important feature of the plan is 
the marking plate attached to each ride- 
sharing car, bearing its serial number 
and the company’s trade-mark. The 
plates were first issued at the request of 
a number of women in the plant so 
that they might quickly identify the 
cars scheduled to pick them up during 
the early morning hours. The markers 
also make it easy for riders to find their 
respective cars in the parking yard 
when a shift goes off duty; and they 
publicly mark the vehicle as entitled to 
consideration for additional gasoline 
and tires. 


Camera Stops Split-second Ac- 
tion—One hundred and sixty times 
quicker than a wink—8,oo0 winks a 
second. That’s the claim made for a 
motion picture camera just recently de- 
veloped by Bell Laboratories and manu- 
factured by Western Electric Company. 
Its sponsors say that the device, which 
they propose to manufacture for limited 
commercial distribution, can photo- 
graph the split-second action of a high 
speed war machine. 

Using 8 mm. and 16 mm. film— 
sometimes at the rate of 70 miles an 
hour—and called the “Fastax,” this 
new camera, running at 8,000 frames a 
second, an exposure of 33 millionths of 
a second, is an invaluable tool for the 
research engineer. With this speed the 
Fastax can photograph action far too 
fast for the ordinary slow motion 
camera. 

Bell Laboratories engineers aver that 
“movies” made with the Fastax and 











(MAKERS OF PANAMA-BEAVER CARBON 
PAPERS AND INKED RIBBONS) 
UNI-MASTER DIVISION 


#88 THIRD AVENUE + BROOKLYN N.Y. 


17, 
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Where Office Machines 
can't be coddled 


Underwood's = 
the choice... npn gl 


American World Airways plane floats at its 
—From Remote African Base Pan American World dock. Before the war, Pan American foresight 
blazed many air trails now vital to the United 
Nations’ war effort. Among the machines that 
contribute to Pan American’s efficient operation 
are those which help organize its thousands of 
essential details—office machines! In Pan Amer- 
ican’s accounting, traffic, clerical and executive 
offices, there you'll find the name Underwood 
Elliott Fisher. 





Airways reports Hardihood of Underwood Equipment 


2. No Casualties Permitted —Unilike the 407 U. S. 
cities where service facilities on UEF machines 
are, even in wartime, as near as your telephone, 
such remote outposts as this airport must rely 
completely on the unfailing durability of its 
office machines. Here, Pan American installed 
Underwood typewriters. Many of these machines 
are veterans in service, yet Pan American reports 
that all are on top of their jobs—that working 
without vacations, they have required remark- 
ably little special attention. 


3. Service in War—Air crossroads of the world 
today is neutral Lisbon, Portugal. Here top pri- 
ority passengers are shown leaving a Pan Amer- 
ican Clipper after a 4-continent, on schedule, 
flight. Also serving you in wartime UEF can 
supply adding and accounting machines under 
WPB regulations. We have been able to assist 
many companies with their wartime accounting 
problems. Ribbons, carbon papers, and complete 
maintenance ‘service on all products are avail- 


Underwood Typewriters Underwood Sundstrand Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting able from coast to coast 
Adding-Figuring Machines Machines ‘ =e 





Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Company 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


We are now in war production on—U. S. Carbines, 
Caliber .30 M-1—Airplane Instruments—Gun Parts 
—Ammunition Components—Fuses—Primers and 
Miscellaneous Items. 


! Ra. 
Enlist Your Dollars... Buy War Bonds... To ' fi 
Shorten the Duration | : : C "ARBINES 


Copyright 1943, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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WAR FRONTS 











i oe et Because of the constantly 
increasing number of men on the different fronts, 
it is necessary for us to steadily increase our pro- 
duction and to make sure our men are NEVER in 
need of supplies of any kind. 


Our Government has entered into contracts with 
American industry to pay for the labor and material 
to produce munitions of war. 


It is our privilege to help pay for these munitions 
through the best investment in the world— 





WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 














IGH ABOVE the roar and rumble of America’s facto- 
H ries at work for war, you hear the bells of freedom 
ringing on tens of thousands of rushing railway locomotives. 

Those bells dramatically symbolize the strength and 
resourcefulness and determined will of this land of free men 
to whom freedom of initiative and freedom of opportunity 
have never been denied. 

America’s railroads, planned by free men, financed and 
operated by free men, thanaged by men with a strict sense of 
responsibility towards those who patronize them and towards 
their government, have done more perhaps than any other 
one activity to make this a nation united and indivisible. 

One truly representative American railroad is the far-flung, 
11,000-mile Milwaukee Road—with bands of shining steel 
linking the industrial ports of the Great Lakes to the world 
ports of the Pacific North Coast. This railroad is proud of 
the productive region it serves and proud to be a part of 
America’s free railroad system. 

Untrammeled transportation facilities are vital to victory! 
LET FREEDOM RING! 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


SERVING THE SERVICES AND YOU 





4002C 
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projected in slow motion can “bare the 
innermost secret of mechanical parts 
moving at lightning speed—that the 
camera even can slow down electricity 
itself.” They add that Fastax has re- 
vealed to’ engineers frailties in com- 
munications and other equipment 
never before beheld by the human eye. 

The camera has a film travel rang- 
ing from less than three to almost 70 
miles an hour, adaptability to black and 
white and color photography, and the 
photography of self-luminous objects. 
The slower speeds have aided in de- 
termining stress and impact conditions 
of new equipment designs under test. 
The middle speeds (1,500 to 4,000 
frames per second) have been used to 
study automatic operations, to survey 
the laboratory-controlled breakage of 
parts, and the causes of noisy operation 
in machines. 

The camera employs continuous film 
drive, as distinguished from the stop- 
expose-advance cycle of the professional 
and amateur slow motion cameras. 


Koroseal Sponge—A sponge made 
from Koroseal has been in production 
at B. F. Goodrich, Akron, Ohio, for 
several months. At first all available 
production was garnered by the mili- 
tary to use for crash padding in tanks, 
helmets, and other things where rubber 
sponge had been used. Now it is in 
large enough production to make some 
available for essential industry uses. 

Koroseal, a plasticized polyvinyl 
chloride, is non-inflammable and has a 
similar high resistance to oils, greases, 
chemicals, and oxidation. Because it 
cannot be vulcanized like rubber, an 
entirely new technique, using a new 
synthetic ingredient, had to be devised 
by Goodrich technicians before it was 
possible to make the sponge. 
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PREPARE FOR POST WAR PERIOD 


THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA ARE INTERESTED 


- IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS 


ny 











P. O. address box number indicated by (B xxx) 


CAPE TOWN, S. A. 


AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY., LTD., 133 Longmarket St., Textiles, soft 
and fancy goods, hardware. 

ALBRECHT, H. H., (B 1568), Children’s dresses, ladies’ underwear, stock- 
ings, beauty preparations. 

SIMON DAVIS, (B 2426), All types soft goods, hosiery, piece goods. 

DENT & GOODWIN, (B 1446), Customs, clearing and shipping agents. 

FASSETT & JOHNSON, LTD., 15 Bree St., Medical, toilet and foodstuffs. 

W. J. HOPKINS & CO., PTY., LTD., 30 Adderley St., Haberdashery. 

J. W. JAGGER & CO., PTY., LTD., 54-62 St. George’s St., General 
merchandise. 

LEWIS & CO., (B 2426), General agencies. 

MANUFACTURERS DIRECT SUPPLIES, 92 Loop St., Household hardware, 
crockey, glassware, cutlery, brushware, dinnerware. 

SAM NEWMAN, LIMITED, 30 Burg St., Hardware, sanitaryware, tools, 
electrical and household goods. 

L. F. RAE & SONS, (B 442), Foodstuffs, general hardware and chemicals. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON, (B 447), Branches Johannesburg and Durban, Textiles, 
foodstuffs, industrial requirements. 

ROWLAND, CHUTE & CO., LTD., 57A Long St., All plastic products, 
hospital, building and catering equipment. 

SLADEN & ASHMAN, (B 2159), Toilet sundries, novelties for chemists and 
departmental stores. 

SOLOMON J. & SON, (B 675), Hardware, soft goods, rough goods, 
machinery and groceries. 

SONVIL PTY., LTD., 43 Strand St., Ladies’ and men's hosiery and 
underwear. 

WM. SPILHAUS & CO., LTD., (B 113), Machinery, household appliances, 
silverware. 

STUTTAFORD & CO., LTD., Adderley St., Nylon products and home 
electrical appliances. 

STYLEWEAR DISTRIBUTORS PTY., LTD., 40 Loop St., Ladies’ frocks, 
coats, costumes, underwear, childen’s wear, stockings. 

TRU PRODUCTS PTY., LTD., (B 1285), Lingerie, hosiery, corsetry, gloves, 
cosmetic silk piece goods. 


DURBAN, S. A. 


ASHTON, PITT & CO., PTY., LTD., (B 1707), Electrical and general 
hardware. 

BRITISH & CONTINENTAL AGENCIES, (B 854), Canned goods, bakers’ 
machinery, paper, oils and fats. woolen and rayon waste. 

CRANSTON & TURNER PTY., LTD., (B 2378), Textiles. 

HAROLD J. DRINN, (B 560), Domestic and commercial appliances, switch 
gear andd electrical motors. 

E. C. HAWKINS & SONS, (B 339), Bracket clocks, metal watch bands, 
flap-jacks, brush sets, imitation jewelry. 

HUMPHRIS-ALLEN, WAVERLY PTY., LTD., (B 155), Educational, tech- 
nical and medical books. 

INDEPENDENT RETAILERS’ ALLIANCE, LTD., (B 321), 
Canned and breakfast foods, household hardware. 

KENT & CO., (B 515), Groceries, canned goods, sport and toilet requisites, 

W. D. KYLE PTY., LTD., (B 1484), C. T. Pipes, architectural plastics, 
Sanitaryware, imitation glass, air conditioning units. 

O. F. LUBKE PTY., LTD., 15 Hooper Lane, Electrical supplies, heating and 
cooking equipment. 

A. & H. MacNAY, PTY., LTD., (B 811), Engineering supplies. 

A. S. MATHER, (B 2499), Haberdashery, piece goods, builders’ 
and general hardware, canned foodstuffs. 

E. WAYNMAN McKEOWN, (B 1436), Canned products, breakfast cereals, 


confectionery. 

J. M. MOIR, (B 849), Asphalt, electrical appliances, ignition and Diesel fuel 
equipment. 

E. S. MOWAT & SONS, 51 Milne St., Mechanical and electrical machinery, 
industrials. 


SOUTHWOOD & CO. PTY., LTD., (B 41), Canned foodstuffs, artificial 
jewelry, piece and soft goods. 

A. C. J. VAN MAASDYK & SON PTY., LTD., (B 2062), Piece and soft 
goods, general hardware. 

VINCENT & PULLAR, LTD., (B 1146), General engineering sundries, 
abrasives. 

P. J. G. WOOTTON, (B 1595), Piece goods, paper, hardware, glassware, 
toys, electrical goods. 


JOHANNESBURG, S. A. 

ASSOCIATED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES, LTD., (B 4247), Indent and 
distributing agent for toilet preparations. 

AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY, LTD., (B 2964), Storage batteries, auto 
and aircraft accessories, parts. 

HARRY L. BEILES, Hollandia House, President St., Tooth and hair brushes, 
imitation jewelry and novelties. 

BERT, MENDELSOHN PTY., LTD., (B 565), Edible and domestic products. 

HERBERT E. BOWEN (FRIENDLY ADV. PTY., LTD.), (B 3102), All types 
advertising specialties. 

COMMODITY AGENCIES PTY., LTD., (B 1711), Produce, industrial raw 
materials, timber. 

HUBERT DAVIES & CO., LTD., (B 1386), Branches throughout 
Union and Rhodesia, Mechanical, electrical and civil en- 
gineering. 

B. P. DAVIS, LTD., (B 3371), Representing Bauer & Black, Chesebrough 


groceries and delicacies. « 


Mfg. Co., American Chicle Co., etc. 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY., LTD., 102 Mooi St., Foodstuffs, 








D. DRURY & CO. PTY., LTD., (B 3929), Machine tools, small 
tools, engineering workshop equipment. 

FILLERYS PTY., LTD., (B 6560), General sales agents, 14 
branches covering South Africa, Southwest Africa, Rhodesia, 
Belgian Congo, Portuguese East Africa. 

M. FLAXMAN & CO., (-B 5096), Metal watch bands, alarm clocks adver- 
tising novelties, propelling pencils, metal and wood jewelry. 

FRANK & HIRSCH, (B 1803), (New York Office, BRAINCRAFT CO., 38 W. 
32nd St.), Fancy goods, foodstuffs, glassware, haberdashery, hardware, 
kitchenware, textiles, toys. 

FRENCH DISTRIBUTING CO., S. A., PTY., LTD., (B 6681), Pharmaceu- 
ticals, fine and heavy chemicals. 

FURNITURE ENTERPRISES PTY., LTD., 156 Anderson St., Furnishing 
fabrics and material, linoleum squares, furnishings. 

GOODMAN BROS., (B 2081), High class jewelry and fancy goods. 

HOLTUNG, VAN MAASDYK PTY., (B 6511), Shop.and office equipment, 
electrical goods, industrial. 

JACOBY & COMPANY, (B 3455), Cigars, cigarettes, tobaccos, smokers’ 
requisites. 

P. W. JENNINGS PTY., LTD., (B 3543), Foodstuffs, cotton and art si!k 
piece goods, towels, shirtings, knitted men’s and women’s underwear, 
fabrics. 

B. OWEN JONES, LTD., (B 2933), Heavy industrial chemicals, 
steel works and foundry supplies, pharmaceutical and reagent 
laboratory chemicals, laboratory supplies, optical instruments, 
scientific instruments, medical and surgical instruments, con- 
trol instruments. 

A. W. JONES, WALKER & CARST PTY., LTD., (B 5500), raw 
materials, industrial chemicals, steel products, timber, textiles. 

KATZ & LOURIE, LTD., (B 1919), Optical requisites, novelty jewelry, 
watchmakers’ and jewelers’ accessories, luggage. 

LENNON, LIMITED, (B 8389), Wholesale manufacturing and retail chem- 
ists and druggists. (Est. 1850) 

A. H. MARCUSON & CO., (B 5438), Yarns, dyes, textiles, hosiery, chemi- 
cals, plastic materials and constituents. 


MARTIN & SUTHERLAND, PTY., (B 8188), Jewelry, ring 
dies, manufacturing jewelers’ accessories. 

ORE & METAL CO. PTY., LTD., (B 3548), Buyers and ex- 
porters of base minerals. 

H. POLLIACK & CO., LTD., INCORPORATING 
MACKAY BROS., LTD., MACKAY BROS. & 
McMAHON, LTD., Also Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth and Pretoria, for everything musi- 
cal and electrical. 


PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY, (B 7793), Surgical, 
medical and hospital supplies and equipment, phar- 
maceuticals, cosmetics, photographic supplies. 

RAYMONT & BROWN PTY., LTD., (B 7524), Textiles, essences, split oak 
staves, chemicals, yarns, manufacturing supplies. 

REUNERT & LENZ, LTD., (B 92), Mechanical and electrical 
engineers and supplies. 

E. I. ROGOFF PTY., LTD., (B 7296), Timber, veneer, plywood, hardware, 
cotton, silk and woolen piece goods, upholstering materials, glassware. 

C. F. SHAW, LTD., (B 4372), branches in every British or 
French Territory in Africa, India, Palestine and Middle East, 
Factory representatives, import and export agents representing 


leading British, American, Canadian manufactureres. 
SYDNEY, SIPSER & CO., Ottawa House, President St., Ladies’ frocks, 


coats, etc. 
SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS, LTD., (B 5933), Chemists, 
druggists, opticians, photographic dealers, industrial and 


pharmaceutical chemicals. 
L. SUZMAN, LTD., (B 2188), Tobacconists’ ware, confectionery ana gro- 
ceries, general merchandise. ° 
TAYLOR & HORNE, 176 Jeppe St., Dental sundries and toilet requisites. 


VERRINDER, LIMITED, ASSOCIATED WITH 
S. HARTOGS PTY., LTD., (B 6666), also Cape 
Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, East London, 
Bloemfontein, Kimberly, Bulawayo, Salisbury and 
N’dola, Proprietary medicines, beauty preparations 
and toilet requisites, groceries and confectionery. 


WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY., LTD., (B 2279), Medical, surgical, hospital, 
toilet and fancy goods. 


PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 
GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY., LTD., Main St., Electrical and 
radio equipment. 
EDWARD SEARLE & CO., (B 430), Motor spares, accessories, garage 
equipment, tools. 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 
N’DOLA AGENCIES, (B 128), N’dola; Hardware, enamelware, dresses, | 





foundation goods, general merchandise. 
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“‘Maniana”’ is bad doctrine for business. 


Tomorrow ... next month... next year... new problems 
will be banging at your door. Meet them as they come. 
Today’s problems must be met now. 


Financing is one potential problem that underlies all indus- 
trial activities. You must have adequate working capital to 
insure successful operation. With taxes at an all time peak, 
“adequate” may well mean “more operating cash than ever 
before.” 


Whether you are producing for military or for essential 
civilian needs, we can definitely help you establish your 
business in an improved cash and credit position. 


We have successfully engineered financing programs for 
thousands of concerns in many lines of industry. In some 
cases, they have been required to meet standard situations. 
In others, the financing has been needed for special situations 
... for the purchase of a partner’s interests . . . or of a sub- 
sidiary company .. . or for the sale of a business, 


Our service is both flexible and non-restrictive . . . without 
red tape or interference with management. 


Write for information about the various plans available. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $68,000,000 


Interesting color charts of ARMY, NAVY and MARINE insignia free on request. 
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Read on the Run—Four U. S. cities 
have been named by the National Noise 
Abatement Council as winners of the 
1943 achievement awards. They are 
Chicago, for cities of more than 500,000 
population; Memphis, 250,000 to 500,- 
000; Salt Lake City, 100,000 to 250,000, 
and Charleston, W. Va., less than 
100,000... . Employees of Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hammond, Ind., were reported 
in August to have achieved a safety 
record for the preceding twelve months 
of only 1.01 lost time accidents for every 
million man-hours worked. . . An 
electronic device called the “mass spec- 
trometer” soon will be aiding produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber. Its developer 
is Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

In response to a widespread desire of 
the grocery trade for a simple, uniform 
over-all pricing rule, OPA has extended 
the fixed mark-up method of figuring 
ceilings to almost all of the dry and 
perishable groceries carried by the aver- 
age store. 
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The clerical manpower (and wom- 
anpower) shortage is no longer news. 
What you’re interested in is: “How 
can I increase my office and plant 
production...in spite of a weak- 
ened office staff?” 

Here’s how: First, let a Reming- 
ton Rand Systems and Methods 
Expert analyze your office and plant 
records and routines. Then, follow 
his advice to the letter, for he’s a 
past master at streamlining produc- 
tion methods from the initial plan- 
ning to final delivery. He has in- 
creased production as much as 50% 
for other organizations with depleted 
personnel. Turn him loose on your 
headaches! 
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He may recommend the installa- 
tion of time-tested Kardex Visible 
Systems whose exclusive Graph-A- 
Matic signals give you an instantane- 
ous, accurate picture of where you 
stand from day to day! It’s your 
“seeing eye” insurance against under- 
stocking, overstocking, labor-wast- 
ing bottlenecks and falling afoul of 
strict Federal regulations. It keeps 


you with or ahead of the toughest 


production schedules. 

Or he may suggest Variadex Fil- 
ing Systems, with priority-free wood 
cabinets, to make your files fool- 
proof, your papers instantly availa- 
ble. Possibly he may be able to point 
out how even the greenest of new 


hite collar Crisis —~— 


help can be swiftly trained to per- 
form like seasoned veterans. 

Whatever the Remington Rand 
Technician’s findings, his carefully- 
considered recommendations will 
definitely increase productivity in 
your office or plant. More than that 
...you will have established a per- 
fect set of controls to assure peak 
efficiency in every department, every 
operation. 

You have the problems... Ae has 
the answers. Call him in for a non- 
obligatory consultation today! 
Write, wire or phone our nearest 
Branch Office (it’s probably listed 
on the Yellow Pages of your local 
phone directory). 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 














Enlarged reproduction free on request 


NEXT! 


Right now the dxis'is being taken 
for a ride. Next, Wissco Metal Con- 
veyor Belts will help take peacetime 


production costs for a ride. 


Plenty of men didn’t believe a con- 
veyor belt could be built that would 
operate at white heat, or in arctic 
subzero, or for chemical and abra- 
sive products. 

These “impossibles” are now every- 
day experiences for Wissco belts. 
Back of that fact are 122 years of 


accumulated skill in producing wire 
and wire products, and 45 years of 


research and progress in metal con- 
veyor belt design. 

These remarkable conveyor belts 
will be ready to help American in- 


dustry win the Peace, with mech- 
anized processes and lowered costs. 


Write for the book “Wissco Metal 
Conveyor Belts”. Whatever your 
wire or wire products problems, put 
them up to experts. 


Each War Bond you buy is a 


chapter in a post war plan for 
your family. 


COPYRIGHT 1943 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 


STEEL COMPANY 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 


WIRE ROPE, SPRINGS, METAL CONVEYOR BELTS, 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 


FAMOUS FOR QUALITY IN WIRE, INDUSTRIAL WIRE CLOTH, 


STANDS FOR 
FRIENDLINESS 


POULTRY NETTING, HARDWARE CLOTH, INSECT SCREEN CLOTH, ELECTRICALLY WELDED FABRIC FOR CONCRETE 
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PRICE CONTROL 


(Continued from page 13) 


for salt a half penny, for kneading a 
half penny, for candle a farthing, for 
wood 2 pence, for the sieve 314 pence.” 

Four centuries later this method of 
price control still continued. In Essex, 
one Archer agreed to sell rye for 7 shill- 
ings a bushel but before the rye was 
delivered to his customers he raised the 
price to g shillings. At the trial the 
Bishop of London (Laud) commented 
on the evil deeds of the defendant, say- 
ing that Archer was guilty of a most 
foul offense in “grinding the faces of 
the poor.” Here the court made the 
interesting observation that since there 
was plenty of corn to be purchased at 
a high price and none at a low price, 
the scarcity of the food was made by 
man and not by God. 

From a very early date in the Chris- 
tian era, two theories of prices were 
maintained, one according to the civil 
law, the other born of the canons of the 
church and the Christian doctrine of 
the New Testament. 


Lawful Trade Defined 


“Trade is rendered lawful,” says 
Thomas Aquinas, “when the merchant 
secks a moderate gain for the mainte- 
nance of his household, or for the relief 
of the indigent; but also when trade is 
carried on for the public good, in order 
that the country shall be furnished with 
the necessaries of life, and the gain is 
looked upon, not as the object, but as 
the wages of his labor.” 

On the other hand, the Roman doc- 
trine was stated by Paulus, a third cen- 
tury lawyer, “Jn buying and selling a 
man has a natural right to purchase for 
a small price that which is really more 
valuable and to sell at a high price that 
which is less valuable, and each may 
seek to overreach the other.” 

More than two hundred years ago 
the English Counsel at Smyrna dis- 
covered fragments of what purported 
to be a price control law dating back 
sixteen centuries. “Later, other parts of 
this edict were excavated in other sec- 
tions of Asia Minor, and in Egypt and 
in Greece. Fourteen of the tablets were 
in Latin and fifteen in Greek, all copies 
of the law of the Emperor, Diocletian, 
in. 301 A.D. and all alike except for 
occasional mistakes by the stonecutters. 
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; Davis & Ceck, makers of surgical 
sutures, find that musical programs 
broadcast over their RCA Sound 
System enable workers in their 
Brooklyn plant to work at their 


tasks with relaxed efficiency. 





VITAMINS that_come trom LOUDSPEAKERS 





CTUAL tests show that through the use of prop- 
A erly planned industrial music programs, 
energy unproductively spent by workers in fight- 
ing fatigue can be released and converted into 
productive energy—with an accompanying tncrease 
in morale throughout the plant. 

In providing today’s war workers with this new 
“music vitamin,” RCA Industrial Music is serving 
as an important weapon of war in hundreds of 
plants throughout America. 

Planned music is available to you through the 
RCA Industrial Music Service — Victor musical 
recordings specially selected to relieve fatigue; to 
instill pep; to brighten workers’ spirits. 

Your present sound system may be convertible 


for music. If you don’t have one, RCA engineers 


will help you plan a sound system for both com- 
munication and music services. Sound systems are 


available for certain war industries. 
Lucy Monroe, RCA Director of Patriotic Music, 


who is now making a “singing tour” of industrial 
plants, may be able to include your plant on her 
itinerary of “industrial sings.” This is a free service 
to essential War Plants by RCA. 

Write us today. Your inquiry, on business 
stationery, addressed to Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Dept. 68-3E, Camden, 
N. J., will receive a prompt answer — 


without obligating you in any way. 

















TUNE IN “WHAT'S NEW?” .. . RCA’s great new show, 
Saturday nights, 7 to 8, E.W.T., Blue Network. 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood, courtesy of Davis & Geck 
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RCA INDUSTRIAL MUSIC 
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IN THE WAR OF NERVES, the ether waves play a big part. Friend and enemy fill the 
air with news and propaganda 24 hours a day. Often the broadcasts are intended for 
home consumption only, and may reveal strategic inner weaknesses of our foes. 
Sometimes a furtive signal flashes from a hunted “underground” station in an Axis- 
dominated land. 

It is important that our government be kept thoroughly informed regarding all 
this attack and counter-attack in the air. Yet to listen to and transcribe all the mil- 
lions of spoken words would require a large corps of expert linguists on the spot all 
the time. 

Right there is where Dictaphone comes in. For Dictaphone can record any 
language, and remain on duty 24 hours a day! 








% 
we 
ad 
ol 
st 
GlaS ri. 


toy . 
ye? \ 


If you should go into one of the listening posts where foreign broadcasts are being 
recorded, you would appreciate the need for intense concentration and accuracy. And 
you would see a battery of Dictaphone recording machines catching every word for 
future reference and use. Such recordings may be transcribed at the convenience of 
the translator — as fast or as slowly as he desires. 

Other Dictaphone equipment is now giving invaluable service in war plants and 
government offices — helping to keep mental production flowing — saving time for 
key men and their secretaries. Never has the ability of the Dictaphone method to 
handle staggering volumes of work been proved so well. 

Meanwhile, in the Dictaphone Research Laboratories, other marvels of electrical 
voice recording are being readied for use by the armed forces now... and by all 
business when our enemies have been crushed and we face forward to a new day. 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


¢@ DICTAPHONE 


ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


‘The word DICTAPHONE ir the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark 8 Applied 
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This law, pieced together from the 
29 stone fragments is, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

“It is our pleasure, therefore, that 
those prices which the subjoined writ- 
ten summary specifies, be held in ob- 
servance throughout all our dominion 
that all may know that the license to 
go above the same has been cut off. It 
is our pleasure, also, that if any man 
shall have boldly come into conflict 
with this statute he shall put his life in 
peril. In the same peril also shall he 
be placed who, drawn along by avarice 
in his desire to buy, shall have conspired 
against this statute. Nor shall he be 
estimated innocent of the same crime 
who, having articles necessary for daily 
life and use, shall have decided here- 
after that they can be held back, since 
the punishment ought to be heavier for 
him who causes need than for him who 
violates the laws.” 


Act Caused Bloodshed 


Twelve or thirteen years later, Lac- 
tantius, called by St. Jerome the “Chris- 
tian Cicero,” wrote his work, “On the 
deaths of those who persecuted the 
Christians.” Commenting on this at- 
tempt of the Emperor Diocletian to exe- 
cute that price control act of the fourth 
century, he stated: “And when he had 
brought on a state of exceeding high 
prices by his different acts of injustice 
he tried to fix by law the prices of 
articles offered for sale. Thereupon for 
the veriest trifles much blood was shed 
and out of fear nothing was offered for 
sale and the scarcity grew much worse 
until after the death of many persons 
the law was repealed from necessity.” 

Within sixty years from the collapse 
of this attempt of Diocletian, his suc- 
cessor, Julian, made the same attempt 
at Antioch. 

In India, about a thousand years be- 
fore the Christian era, lived a sage, 
Manu, the son of Brahma, author of 
the Institutes of Manu. That ancient 
book, which is still preserved, contains 
the following law: 

“After considering the place of im- 
portation and exportation, the storage, 
the gain and the loss of all goods 
bought and sold, let the king establish 
the price of purchase and sale. Every 
five days or at the expiration of every 
fortnight the king should settle the 
price of goods in the presence of the 
importers and traders.” 
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lhivestock or Lintfers... 


Almost Any Inventory Is A-1 Loan Collateral 


Could you use the working-capital that you have tied up in inventory for some other 
constructive purpose? Every day and in all parts of the country, inventories are being used 
as collateral for additional operating funds. Inventory loans may be quickly secured 
through your bank, when backed by Lawrence System warehouse receipts. The raw material 
or finished products remain right on your premises, while normal processing and marketing 
continues. It is an ideal arrangement for putting capital tied up in reserve stocks to work! 


Your bank or any Lawrence office will gladly furnish detailed information. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM (c// watchousing 














FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 





New York: 72 Wall St» Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St * San Francisco: 37 Drumm St « Los Angeles: W.P. Story Bldg. 
E> Buffalo * Boston + Philadelphia + Kansas City « St. Louis * New Orleans + Charlotte, N.C * Jacksonville, Fla. 


Minneapolis * Dallas « Houston * Denver + Fresno * Portland, Oregon + Seattle + Sp 
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SOLUTION— 
Acoustic wall booth 
makes hearing easy 


Ships of all kinds are carrying a big load 
in the fight toward victory. And whether 
they’re PT boats chasing submarines or big 
cargo liners carrying lend-lease shipments, 
thetr engine rooms are noisy. The bigger the 
engine, the more power it can provide to 
carry the boat safely, and the noisier it is. 


In order to carry out their duties most effi- 
ciently, ship engineers need a quick and 
easy means of communication with other 
officers on the vessel. Yet engine room noise 
makes it difficult to use telephones. 


Burgess engineers had an answer to this 
problem. They had developed a small “‘scout”’ 
model telephone booth which can be mount- 
ed on the engine room wall. This booth is 
constructed like the well-known Acousti-Booth 
found in many office buildings and other 
noisy locations. It provides a quiet spot in an 
engine room so that telephone conversations 
can be carried on without misunderstanding. 
At the same time, its small size makes it easy to 
locate conveniently in crowded engine rooms 
—important on many small naval vessels. 


BURGESS PIONEERING in acoustic develop- 
ment has produced many other quieting de- 


vices. Over 20 years’ experience has made it | 
possible for the Acoustic Division to success- | 


fully engineer products ranging from exhaust 
silencers to acoustic ceilings for restaurants. 
Why not write us of your noise difficulties? 
Acoustic Division engineers may already have 
worked out the solution to your problem. 


BURGESS 


Coumlue 


DIVISION. 


Acoustic Division, Burgess Battery Co., 2817-R W. Roscoe St., Chicago 18 
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THE FUTURE ROLE 
OF TAXATION 


Fos the Government 


| required only a minor fraction of our 


national income, the provisions in 
the tax laws had little effect upon the 
operations of business except at a 
few specific points such as protective 
tariff rates. Today, tax rates have 
increased tremendously, although 


| the basic pattern has changed little 
| except for the temporary addition 


Under 


existing rates the form, character, 


of the excess profits tax. 


| and even feasibility of many trans- | 
actions, for example the merging of | 
| two corporations or the paying off | 
| of debt, are likely to be determined 
| entirely by the provisions of tax laws. | 
| The present tax effects are a most 
| important factor in many business 


decisions. 


The tax pattern was designed for | 


application when low rates made its 


| economic significance unimportant, 


but it is a certain assumption that 
taxes will continue at high level for 


| many years. Today, taxes cannot be 
| considered from the point of view 
| of Government revenue only. The | 


whole tax system must be reviewed 
with its social and economic conse- 


| quences in mind. The tax system | 
| today supplies both deterrent and | 
incentive, many of them chance re- | 
sults of tax provisions established in | 
the past in a low rate situation. The | 
future tax laws must be redesigned | 


to encourage the operations of busi- 
ness along constructive lines. Curi- 


_ ously enough, taxes can contribute | 
| greatly to the maintenance of a 
| healthy and fully operating eco- 


nomic system. 
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AUTHENTIC - RELIABLE 
For lant and Office 


CINCINNATI 
Time Recorders 


Dignified, simplified method of 
time and job recording for plant 
and office use. Designed and 
built by pioneers in the 
development of Time Record- 
ing Machinery for almost half 
a century. 


Built ond Guaranteed by 
THE CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


We’ve Arrested 
Clatter and Din in 
1,160 Restaurants 


... Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience... 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


EL@ E 
pS co gTEX 


COmrinGet men. Tet ChOTEX CORPORATION 


In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 














